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BOARD OF REGENTS 


A look at the regen 


DONALD FRICKE: 
District No. 1 


Fricke, who 
played football for 
the University of 
Nebraska in 1960, 
currently runs a 
private dentistry 
practicein Lincoln. 
Elected to the Uni- 
versity of Ne- 
braska Board of 
Regents in 1984, 
Fricke said he will 
notseek re-election 
when his term ex- 
pires this year. 


Q: What important legislation should stu- 
dents and educators keep an eye on in the 


coming months? 


“Mostly, bringing Kearney into the system. That's 


going to take a lot of work.” 


_ Q:How are students specifically affected by 


your decisions? 


“Basically, a lot of them do not affect students. 
Generally, 80 percent is personnel. But inadvert- 


ently they do affect students.” 


Q: How much contact do you have with 


students of the NU system? 


“Most of them are concerned with parking. But 
some are concerned with what classes. they are 


taking.” 


Q: Do you think most students are aware of 
what the Board of Regents does and who you 


are? 
“T would think not.” 


KERMIT HANSEN: 
District No. 2 


Hansen, a 
former U.S. Army 
brigadier general, 
was appointed to 
the Board of Re- 
gents in 1969. He 
was elected to the . 
board in 1972 and 
re-elected in 1978 
and 1984. He was 
born in Omaha and 
is a 1939 graduate 
of the University of 
Nebraska. 
Hansen’s term ex- 
pires this year, and 
will not run for an-. 
other term. 


Q: How are students specifically affected by 


your decisions? 


“The Board of Regents has two jobs — to set and 
monitor policy and to hire Chief Administrative 
Officers. The policy appears to be a basis for operat- 


ing all campuses.” 


Hansen also said the students he meets seem to 
approve of the university system as a whole. 

“I asked students in classrooms, on a one to 10 
scale, do you think you are getting the best value in 
your education. I don’t have an exact answer, but it 
exceeds 80 percent. I think that’s very high and very 


commendable.” 


Q: How much contact do you have with 


students of the NU system?? 


“During a two year period, I visited 318 different 
classes, listening to faculty, listening to students.” 
Hansen said these visits gave him valuable in- 


sight into student concerns. 


“The first two questions are usually ‘what can you 
do about parking?’ and ‘can student evaluations go 
public.’ The third biting concern is ‘can we hold down 


costs.” 


Q: Do you think most students are aware of 
what the Board of Regents does and who you 


are? 


“I wish I could give you an answer I was more 


comfortable with.” 


m re-elected in 


‘in - Hastings, 


” to 1980 and was 


- Hastings Jaycees 


MARGARET ROBINSON: 
District No. 3 


Robinson, a 
UNO graduate, 
served as board 
chairin1987.She fy 
waselected tothe’ ’ 
NU Board of Re- 
gentsin 1982 and _ 


1988. 


Q: What do 
you hope to ac- 
complish 
within the next 
year? 

“First of all, I 
hope we can pro- 
vide students 
with all their educational needs. We need to provic » 
not just what they need now, but what they need ll , 
15, 20 years down the road.” 

Q: How are students specifically affected by 
your decisions? 

“The basis ofall ofour decisions are geared toward 
the student body. That’s the purpose.” 

Q: How much contact do you have with 
students of the NU system? 

“Thave a great deal of contact with studentsin my 
district. I try torepresent them the way I would want 
to be represented.” 

“One of their (students) concerns is the cost of 
education. Another area is getting courses and get- 
ting a quality of teaching.” _ 

Q: Do you think most students are aware of 
what the Board of Regents does arid who you 
are? 

“T wouldn’t be in a good position to answer. They 
should. It’s public information.” 

Robinson said students may be unfamiliar with 
the regents due to lack of time — not lack of interest. 

“I realize they all lead busy lifestyles.” 


NANCY DELONGHOCH 
District No. 4 


1989 regents 
chairman, Hoch 
attended’ the 
University of Ne- 
braska and 
graduated with a 
degree in Inter- 
national Rela- 
tions and Politi- 
cal Science from 
the University of 
Kansas. Hoch, 
whowasthe 1984 
Republican 
nominee for the 
U.S. Senate and 
a 1986 candidate 
for Nebraska 
governor, is in 
Mexico and could 
notbe reached for 
comments. 
ROBERT ALLEN: 
District No. 5 


Allen, elected 
to the Board of 
Regents in 1988, 
has led an active 
‘life in Hastings, 
Neb. Owner of a 
departmentatore - 


Allen: served as 
mayor from 1976 


honored as “Boss 
ofthe Year”by the 


in 1985. Allen 
servedin the U.S. 
Navy from 1944 
to 1946. 
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sy GREG KOZOL « 
ELIZABETH OMMACHEN 


Q: What do you hope to accomplish within 
the next year? 

“One of the things we hope to dois bring Barbara 
Taylor to the University of Nebraska to teach us to 
help the institutions set priorities.” 

Barbara Taylor is the director of programs and 
research and the vice president for programs public 
policy at the Association of Governing Boards of 
Universities and Colleges. Allen and regent Rose- 


‘ mary Skrupa heard Taylor speak in San Francisco 


during a session they attended in March. 

“Another thing, I’dlike to see the chancellors put 
mere emphasis on academics then on expensive 
buildings like that Fine Arts Building. There’s some- 
chingwrongwith priorities at UNO. Courses dropped 
from 233 to 192 at the College of Business Adminis- 
tration,” he said; referring to an April 27 Gateway 
article. That’s an example of misplacing priorities. 
We should spend more money on instructors and 
students than those expensive buildings.” 

Q: What important legislation should stu- 
dents and educators keep an eye on in the 
coming months? 

“I hope they don’t pass any more bills regarding 
the restructuring of higher education: We've got 
Kearney (State College) to cope with, and we don’t 
need any more. But anything they can do toimprove 
academics is always welcome.” 

Q: How much ‘contact do you have with 
students of the NU system? 

“Not enough. We go to so many meetings; I hope 
to see some of that change. We don’t get enough 
contact. We're spread pretty thin. 

Q: Do you think most students are aware of 
what the Board of Regents does and who you 
are? 

“I think most of your students are worried about 
getting an education and getting on with their lives. 
There are a lot of avenues for success, but there are 
a lot of avenues for failure, too. It’s an exciting time, 
but it’s a time when young people have to be con- 
cerned about themselves. I don’t think they worry 
about us too much.” 


DON S. BLANK: 
District No. 6 


Current Re- 
gent Chairman 
Don Blank is a 
dentist in 
McCook, Neb. 
Also a former 
mayor of McCook, 
Blank waselected 
to the board in 
1986. He is presi- 
dent of the South- 
west Nebraska 
Community The- 
atre Association, 
and he is a mem- 
ber of the Ameri- 
can State Bank 
board of directors. 
Blank could notbe 
reached for com- 
ment. 


JOHN W. PAYNE: 
District No. 7 


Payne was 
born and raised 
in Kearney, 
Neb., and cur- 
rentlyis activein 
thetask forstudy 
of downtown’ 
Kearney. A 
former Kearney 
City Council- 
man, Payne was 
elected to the 
BoardofRegents 
in 1980 and re- 


elected in 1986. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 3 
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Q: What do you hope to accomplish within 
_the next year? 

Payne said finding a new university president was 
the “number one priority,” and it would help the NU 
system “get back to the stability factor that we've had 
in the past.” 

Q: Whatimportant legislation should students 
and educators keep an eye on in the coming 
months? 

“The budget is always going to be the number one 
(legislative) priority, and the coming year will be no 
exception.” 

Every year, Payne said, the bill to watch for is the 
Appropriations Bill. 

“I feel that from. 1981-86, the university received 
little or no operating funds. We're still a little behind 
(comparative universities) at this stage of the game.” 

Q: How are students specifically affected by 
your decisions? 


“The majority of decisions made (by the Board of © 


Regents) ultimately effect the student — hopefully, 
and usually to the positive side.” | 

Q: How much contact do you have with stu- 
dents of the NU system? 

“Not near as much now as I will this time next year, 
because Kearney willbe partof the NU system by that 
time.” 


Q: Do you think most students are aware of. 


what the Board of Regents do and who you are? 

‘J doubt it. But you ask the students that.” 

He said apathy is common among the NU student 
body. “Look at how they turn out to vote for their 
respective student body presidents. You're lucky if 
you have one out of 10 students vote.” 

Although Payne said the apathy factor has re- 
mained consistent through the years, he said a seri- 
ous student should not be mistaken for an apathetic 
student. 

“The student in higher education today is more 
serious than 20, 15 or even 10 years ago. They're there 
to get an education. Maybe they’re a little bit smarter 
students because they know the Board of Regents 
isn’t there to baby-sit them.” — 

Payne saiditisn’t always necessary for students to 
go to the regents with every problem. 

“They need to understand the chain of command. 
At UNO, if students have academic problems they 
ought to see Vice Chancellor (for Academic Affairs: 


Otto) Bauer, or (Vice Chancellor of Educational end 


Student Services) Richard Hoover.” 


ROSEMARY M. 
SKRUPA: 
District No. 8 


Former Douglas | 
County Municipal 
_ Court Judge, 

Skrupa was elected # 
to the NU Board of § 
Regentsin 1988.She 
isa former president 
ofthe Omaha Public 
Power District 
Board, and a former 
president of Busi- 
ness and Profes- 
sional Republican 
Women. 


Q: What do you hope to accomplish within . 


the next year? 

“What I’ve been working on since I started being a 
regent: to get the Ph.D. program in place, student 
housing and greater transferability of credits be- 
tween the universities —- especially the University of 


Nebraska-Lincoln and UNO.” 
Skrupa said establishing student housing was 
important for growth. 

“They have no right to shut us down,” she said, 
referring to “the powers that be” that oppose student 
housing at UNO. She said if the state was not willing 
to fund such an addition at UNO, the funding could 
be sought in the private sector. 


“There might be some who want to shut us down 


and say we’re an urban college,” Skrupa said. “We're 
no more an urban college than Kearney (State Col- 
lege) is a rural campus.” . 

Q: What important legislation should stu- 
dents and educators keep an eye on in the 
coming months? 

“We'll just have to wait and see what the Legisla- 
ture does.”. 

Skrupa said she would keep an eye on the consti- 
tutional amendment whieh would place a 2 percent 
limit on spending and any legislation regarding the 
restructuring of higher education. 

“We may be depending on what happens with the 
oil crisis,” she said. “If you can’t raise teachers’ 
salaries, they'll go to other states that will.” 

Q: How are students specifically affected by 
your decisions? 

“Let’s start with tuition and the cost of student 
housing.” She said the regents also affect the quality 
of education students receive by hiring teachers and 
determining the degrees offered. 

“The regents don’t really get into the day to day 
governance (of each campus),” she said. “That is left 
to the chancellors and the deans. We give them 
direction (in areas) such as hiring and firing the 
president of the university.” 

Q: How much contact do you have with 
students of the NU system? 


“Not very much. I generally try to get to a number 


of affairs.” 

Skrupa visited UNO while she was campaigning, 
and she described her experience in talking with 
students. “It was like pulling teeth,” she said. 

Q: Do you think most students are aware of 


what the Board of Regents does and who you 


are? 

“It’s a very boting job,” she said. “I wgh they were 
more involved. This is a critical time’and they should 
now what their regent i is doing. ” 

She said many issues directly effect; students, and 
they should be interested. 

“I can’t emphasize how important student hous- 
ingis.” She said with residence halls, UNO would be 
a more competitive university and draw students 
from Iowa, Missouri and the Dakotas. 

“It's like putting a Berlin Wall at the city limits of 
Lincoln — because there just isn’t any more hous- 
ing.” oe 


Student Regents: 
KELLI SEARS 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 


Sears, a native — 
of Ainsworth Neb., 
in 1987, waselected 
UNO’s | student 
president/regent for 
the 1990 term. 
Sears has servedon 
UNO's = student 
government since 
her freshman year 
in 1987. 


Q: What important legislation should stu-_ 
dents and educators keep an eye on in the 
coming months? 

“The presidential search. The dovne: The master 
plan. The aviation institute for UNO.” 

Q: How are students specifically affected by 
your decisions? 

“They tell us what our tuition is | going to be. They 
tell us what our student fees are going to be. They set 
academic standards.” 

Q: Do you think most students are aware of 
what the Board of Regents does and who you 


_ are? Sears said no, citing “alack of knowledge of our 


political system.” 
“It’s not the most important thing in student’s 
lives right now,” she said. “Politics will become more 


important in the future. It’s not their fault.” 


PHILGOSH_ . 
University, Nebraska-Lincoln 


Q: What a you hope to accomplish within 
the next year? 
“Td really like to make the board more conscience 
of how students feel.” 
_ Gosh said faculty salaries and cultural diversity 
are two pressing issues. 
- “Most of the regents have been out of school for 


- about 30 years. I think that’s our (student regents’) 


job, to provide that perspective, that voice.” 

Q: What important legislation should stu- 
dents and educators keep an eye on in the 
coming months? © a ise es 

Gosh said the 1991 admittance of Kearney State — 
into the University system will greatly affect the NU . 
system. 

“It has a potential to be both positive and nega- 
tive. UNO was admitted to the system 20 years ago 
and there still is some tensions between campuses. 
We need to be working toward a more ‘unified sys- 
tem, 

Q: How are students specifically affected by 
your decisions? 

“I think it’s hard for the students to see the direct 
impact of the board’s decisions. By the time the . 
board’s decision reach us, it’s gone through a lot of 


' phases.” 


Gosh said the regents ipudase and personnel deci- 
sions end up having a direct impact. 
Q: Do'you think most students are aware of 


_ what, the Board of Regents does and’ who you 


are?’ 

- “I think more students than the general popula-'. 
tion know. I think it kind of depends on the year and 
the issue. By and large, I think it is far better than 
the fe-gencrel population.” , 


MARK MEYER 
University of NebraskaMedical C Center 


’ Mark Meyer, 
student regent of ' 
the University of 
NebraskaMedical im 
Center could not | 
be reached for @ 
comment. 
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_ Letterpolicy: Letters will 
be selected for publication 
on the basis of timeliness, 
clarity and available space. 
The editor reserves the right 
to edit all letters for 
publication. 

Letters must be signed 
using the first and last name 
orinitials and thelast name. 


‘Letters must include the 


writer's address and phone 
number although this 
information will nat be 
published. Letters to the 
editor exceedingtwo typed 
pages will not beconsidered 
for publication. 


Get Ready... Get Set... 
Get A Zenith Data Systems PC. 


As soon as you get to campus, there'll be plenty of work 

; to do. So set yourself up to start out right. With the right instructors. 
The right roommates. And the right tools. Like the right PC. From 
. Zenith Data Systems, of course. For more information on how to 
buy a Zenith Data Systems PC at a special educational price, visit 
your nearby Campus Contact today at: 


ZENITH 


data systems 
Groupe Bull . 


John Cunningham 
Student Representative 


_ ZENITH DATA SYSTEMS INNOVATES AGAIN™ 345-5707 


Graphics simulate Microsoft? Windows™ Version 3.0, a product of Microsoft Corporation. Zenith Data Systems Innovates Again is a trademark of Zenith Data Systems Corporation. © 1990, Zenith Data Systems 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Senators and students 


RULERS 


~DAVE BAVARESCO 


Offices are in the Student Center 


- NO sponsors a variety of student agencies focusing - ae 


on specifici issues, as well as giving students admin- 
istrative experience. 

The agencies include the Student Programming 
Organization, Disabled Students Agency, Interna- 


- tional Students Agency, American Multi-Cultural 


Agency and the Women’s Resource Center. 

_ TheStudent Programming Organization offers a 
wide variety of educational and social events. It 
provides students with the opportunity to meet new 
friends, have fun, and develop leadership skills 
through the planning, promoting and execution of 
the programs and special events. 

SPO consists of a variety of programming com- 
mittees, includinga travel committee, cultural events 
committee and a films committee. 

One of the big favorites for students each year is 
the weekly film series, according to Director Gary 
Zovcha. 

“We will be offering a wide variety of movies that 
all film-goers will enjoy, including cult favorites,” 
Zovcha said. 

Zovach said students should look for SPO’s Cal- 
endar of Events in the Aug. 28 Gateway. 

Director Shari Green of the Disabled Student 
Agency said her agency is open to all students, not 


“ just the disabled. 


“We have students come into our office all the 
time tolearn more about our agency, as well as meet 
disabled students,” Green said. “That’s very en- 
couraging.” 

Green says her agency is especially important for 
in-coming disabled students. 


“We acquaint new students on all the buildings . 


on campus and the quickest ways to move about,” 
she said. 

Green said her office, located on the first floor of 
the Milo Bail Student Center, offers equipment 
specially made for the disabled. 

“We have adjustable tables, a four-track player 
for the visually impaired, a talking dictionary and 
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hey meet every two weeks. They vote a lot. 
They follow “Robert’s Rules of Order.” But 


‘what exactly does UNO's Student Senate 


do? 

“The Student Senate represents the 
students on various types of issues, in- 
cluding the funding of student fees andany 
other issues that come up during the year,” 
said Mary Reynolds, Student Senate 


‘speaker. 


UNO’s Student Cavemen! is divided 
into three branches: the legislative branch 


' (Student Senate), the judicial branch 
(Traffic Appeals, Student Court and the 


Election Commission) and the executive 
branch (student president/regent, chief 


administrative officer and executive trea- , 
 gurer). 


According to Reynolds, “Each branch 
functions separately but works together. 
Youcan see that when the president/regent, 
the chief administrative officer and the 
executive treasurer each give reports to 
the senate.” 

Reynolds said the senate has accom- 


plished many of its goals. 


“The one thing that sticks out most in 
my mind was when we took a stand on the 
multicultural class requirement,” shesaid, 
“That was later implemented, and goes 
into effect this year.” 

The senate also has been involved with 
the funding of student organizations. 

“Last year we were able to fund student 
organizations, which I believe helped a lot 
of organizations achieve their goals and 
benefited the university,” Reynolds said. 


By PATRICK RUNGE 


However, she said, since the funding of . 
organizations by Student Government was 
discontinued last year, the senate has been 
working to restore that funding. - - 

“There will still be work to do on that 
next year,” Reynolds said. 

The recent addition ofdoctoral programa, 
one of the senate’s stated goals last year, 


, Yeflects another of thesenate’s accomplish- 


. ments, Reynolds said. 

“It could be argued how much we actu- 
ally did for that,” Reynolds said, “But I 
think for the senate to have made it one of 
its major goals helped put the pressure on — 
and showedstudentsupportofthe program. 

“Thatis oneofthe mostimportant things 
the senate can do,” she added. “We can say 
how students feel on certain issues. That 
lets the administration know in which di- 
rection they should be taking those issues.” 

Looking tothe future, Reynolds saiditis 
difficult to predict the senate’s goals. 

“Every year the goals that, are devel- 
oped depend on the individuals involved, 


‘what their concerns are, and what they feel 


their constituents’ concerns are,” she said. 

- The senate’s success, she said, depends 
on its members — student senators. , 

“It is the individuals which will make a 
difference between a good and a bad sen- | 
ate,” she said. 

“When you look back at the goals we set 
for ourselves at the beginning of the year, 
no, we haven’t achieved all of them,” she 
said. “But we have at least gotten started 
on them, which I think is something good 
we can pass on to the next senate.” 
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International Student Services promotes cultural exchange. 


other equipment to make studing more comfortable 
for the students,” she said. 

Green, who suffers from a disability commonly 
referred to as Brittle Bone Disease,is majoring in 


. psychology. 


“After graduation, I want to use my degree to help 
the disabled, especially on a one-to-one basis,” she 
said. 

The purpose of the International Student Agency 
is to promote cultural exchange on campus and in 
the community, according to Student Director Jody 
Manning. 


“We coordinate activities to help international 


students adjust both academically and socially in 
the United States,” Manning said. 

She said her agency usually sponsors at least of 
couple of events each month. promoting better un- 
derstanding of other countries. 

She said the biggest event is the International 
Festival Week, held each spring in the Student 
Center. 

“It’s a cultural fair, featuring slides of various 
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_ sponsor events, as well as m 


’ countries, native songs and foods, and most impor- 


tantly, creating awareness of these countries and 
their people,” Manning said. 

She said students should consider j joining the 
agency, because it’s actually run by a student board. 

“We have quite a few openings available,” she 
said. “Students would not only learn more about 
international cultures, but also gain Saas 
experience.” 

The American Multi-Cultural Agency oversees 

various ethnic groups on campus, according to 
Director Diana De Rouse. 

“We're like an umbrealla organization,” she said. 
“We try to keep our agencia,, going by helping to 

aN sure each agency 

has enough money to run their projects.” : 

She said her agency oversees the Hispanic Stu- 
dent Organization, the American Afro Organization 
and the Native American Student Organization. 

De Rouse said these organizations are open to all 
students. 

“It’s a great way to meet people and learn about 


various cultures.” she said. 
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experience Omaha's 
petite fashion store! 
Offer expires 
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OMAHA‘S PETITE FASHION STORES 
10375 Pacific Omaha, Ne 68124 (402) 392-2102 
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You can rent time on our For high quality resumes, 
Macintosh® & LaserWriter® matching cover sheets and 
system. Great for resumes, envelopes, depend on Kinko's, 
newsletters, reports and more! the Copy Center. 


an & Pacific kinko:s 1Y4th & ern 
399-8860 the copy center 383-3330 
OPEN 24 HOURS . 


At Brass Buckle we 
have the greatest 
selection of hot 
styles for fall, plus 
you know you'll 
always get friendly 
service every time! 
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across Nebraska 
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An Unplanned Pregnancy? 


It's not a time for hassles... 


"AAA CRISIS PREGNANCY CENTER | 


in the New Tower Travel Building 
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Opens at 4:00 pm () 
(a 73rd & Farnam ‘B) 


Sale « Sale « Sale 


rockbrook village 397-9340 


It's a time for help. 


@ Free early pregnancy test 
@ Referral services 

@ Counseling a 

© Complete confidentiality 
® Open six days a week 


Located at the corner of 
78th and Dodge 


-402-397-0600 


This Week: 


TOP SECRET 


Next Week: 


HIP 2 HIP 

LADIES NIGHT! 
Monday thru Thursday 
1/2 priced drinks all nite 


SHOW GIRLS! 
A New Room Featuring 
Lovely Entertainers gw) 


From Our Entire Selection, 


With Eyeglass Purchase! 


Unlike other optical stores that offer free frames from a limited 
selection, we Offer you free frames from our entire stock of the 
latest eyewear fashions...quality names like Liz Claiborne, Gant, 
Jordache, and many others! Buy any glasses at regular price 
and we'll give you a free pair of single-vision glasses of equal or 
less value. Or if you prefer contacts, you can select a free pair 
of CooperThin daily-wear soft contacts by CooperVision. 


6 must be eae prescription. Plastic lenses; bilocals and costing ext a. 
Prletres avellabis. lens presciipton tequeed. No other discounts 
fot Golnis. 


Eye Examinations Arranged 
Offer Good Through Sept. 1 


ing Optical 


‘We'll Change The Way You Look At Life?’ 


Fox Plaza 397-9393 
Plaza North 572-6622 
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Greg needs a lot of help. (He really 
does!) If you're interested in writing 
for the Gateway, or if you're inter- 
ested in helping Greg (he really 
needs it), or if you've just got a lot 
of spare time on your hands give 
Greg a call at the Gateway. The 
Phone # is 554-2470. 


SUZANNE W. BRADDOCK, M.D. 


Dermatology 
Dermatologic Surgery 


2808 South 80th Ave. - Suite 230 
Westgate Professional Centre 
Omaha, Ne 68124 


(402) 390-0333 
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STUDENTSERVICES 


Student Center has itall 


ame the one place on campus where you can eat in 
four different dinning rooms, relax while watching 
TV, play video games and become involved in a 
number of student activities. 

If you said, “The Student Center,” you divendy 
have started off the school year on the right foot. 

The Student Center is the focal point of a variety 
of student activities and services at UNO. 

“We consider it the community center of the cam- 


pus,” said Guy Conway, Student Center director. - . 


“The Student Center is a unifying-force that brings 
together the students, faculty and staff at UNO. 


Sometimes we compare it to the hub of a wheel that | 


brings together all the spokes of the campus.” 

A variety of eating options has helped keep that 
wheel rolling. 

Dining options include a cafeteria, a deli with 
salad bar and soup,.and a quick-grill and fast-food 
restaurant. Vending: machines and a: microwave 
oven also are located in the Student Center. 

Conway said the Caboose dining room, located on 
the first floor, has become one of the most popular 


- places for UNO students to eat. As a result, he said, 


hours of operation have been expanded from 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. Conway said the expanded evening hours 
also are designed to better serve students who take 


‘night classes. 


“The Student Center’s a good place to socialize 


and to meet people,” said Kevin Loberg, a UNO 


business major. “It’s a nice place to relax after at- 
tending classes.” 

As for the food, Loberg said, “Compared to my 
own cooking, it’s excellent. I also like the entertain- 
ment that they sometimes have in the cafeteria 


during the noon hour.” 


The Student Center also features several lounges 
and a TV area. A game room offers pool tables, 
pingpong, foosball, pinball and video games. 

In addition, the Student Center houses Health 
Services. The office is staffed by a registered-nurse 
and part-time physician. Students can receive 
treatment for minor injuries and illnesses, undergo 
screening tests and receive health-related informa- 


Kids on 


campus | 


AT PLAY 


nN 


ee 


~FILE PHOTO 
‘What children do best.’ 
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TELEVISION TIME Two UNO students take a break in the studett Centers TV lounge. 


tion at Health Services. 
’ The Student Center also contains the campus 
radio station, KBLZ, a meditation room, a typing 
room, Student Government offices and meeting 
rooms. a 
-Conway said most of the meeting’ rooms, on the 
third floor, have been remodeled with new paint, 
carpeting and art work. 
The UNO Bookstore is located on the first floor of 


wee 


ocut-and-dried rules restrict the children. No defined 


sex roles exist, ene nap time is voluntary, not 
mandatory. 

These charaetbristies help describe UNO’s Child 
Care program, which is based on a curriculum called 
High/Scope. 

Joyce Kinney, director of the center, said the 
_ High/Scope program “is based on what children do 
best — play.” 

The children are given a variety of: materials, and 
teachers act as facilitators, allowing the children to 
explore, Kinney said. . 

The program allows children to learn from their 
environment and experience things for themselves, 
said Ellen Freeman, assistant director of the center. 

The children are encouraged to make individual 
attempts to learn the way they want, “There isn’t 
necessarily a right or wrong way, as long as they're 
learning from their own experiences,” Freeman said. 

Nestled within a cluster of black locust trees, the 
center is located on the far-west end of campus, Since 
its opening four years ago, the center’s enrollment 
has grown, Freeman said. 

“There used to be about 100 kids or so,” she said. 
The current enrollment is about 150 children with a 
waiting list three pages long. However, some open- 
ings for the evening still exist. 

The High/Scope program, endorsed by the Ne- 


’ braska State Department of Education, is partially 


structured, Freeman said. 

Forexample, during group story time, the children 
draw pictures based on a story that has been read, 
and then dictate to the others what the pictures 
mean. 

Also, the children take field trips to places such as 
Fontenelle Forest in the summer, and they visit a 
pumpkin patch around Halloween. 

The center is divided into two main areas: the 
writing and language area and the “pretend area.” 

The writing and language area is a place for the 
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the Student Center. In addition to text books and 
other supplies, the bookstore sells a variety of office 
products, clothing and gift items. 

UNO organizations with offices in the Student 


_ Center:include Student Government, the Student 
. Programming Organization, International Student 


Services, American Multicultural Students, the Dis- 


‘ abled Students Agency and the Women’s Resource 


anit: 


By ANN LOUISE JESSEN 


children to sit at a table and practice skills siete as 


writing the alphabet. Freeman said there is no 


‘structured teaching; but ifa child expresses interest 


in learning something, a teacher will help. 

“We believe in going with the natural flow of 
things,” she said. 

Freeman said freedom is encouraged during play 
time atthe center, and there are no defined sex roles. 

Ifa boy decides he wants to dress up like a girl, he 
is not discouraged from doing so, she said, adding 
that this is a natural part of the growth process. 

With funds allocated by UNO's Student Govern- 
ment, the center's garage is being converted into a a 
playroom 

“It will be used for large motor activities such as 
climbing, running and throwing Nerfballs,” Freeman 
said, The new area will be available when the 
children are unable to'play outside. 

Every three years, the center goes through a self- 
evaluation process by filling out forms and admin- 
istering questionnaires to parents. 

“The National Association for the Education of 
Young Children sends validators who look around to 
see if you have things you say you have,” Freeman 
said. 

The center employs a 20-member staff, including 
six UNO students. Children of faculty, staff and 
students at UNO and the University of Nebraska 
Medical Center are eligible for enrollment in the 
center. — 

The center accepts children from 18 months to 12 
years old. Freeman said the teacher-child ratio for 
toddlers is 1-to-6, for preschoolers 1-to-10 and for 
school-aged children 2-to-15. 

The Child Care Center is open 6:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. year round. During the academic year, the 
center is open until 10 p.m. Monday through 
Thursday and until 5:30 p.m. Friday. 

The cost for the full-time service is $70. a week and 
$2 an hour for part-time care. 


S tudent G avetnent 


The eollseing EY services are STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
_ available to psacene. © cas 3 rere a 


in eS 
AMERICAN MULTI- CULTURAL STUDENTS 


STUDENTLEGALSERVICES _ Numerous openings so 
TYPING CENTER YOU can make a difference! © 


DISABLED STUDENT AGENCY Student Senate seats open - 
| WoMEN'S RESOURCECENTER _ Allclasses, All colleges! — 
COUNCIL FOR COMMUNITY AND LEGISLATIVE RELATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICES 


YOU CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE! | 


For more information contact 554-2620 or stop by MBSC 134. 


MY DEGREE GOT ME THE INTERVIEW. 
” ARMY ROTC GOT ME THE JOB. 


' Things got pretty competitive for this job. I'm sure my. college degree and good grades 
kept me in the running. But in the end it was the leadership and management experience! 
got through Army ROTC that won them over. 

’_ Youcan begin to develop impressive leadership skills withan Amny ROTC elective. 
Register now without obligation. 
Find out more. Contact Manuel Rodriguez, Annex 26, (402) 554-3410/3777. 
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VISUAL ARTS 
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ON STAGE A fight scene from last season’s ‘Getting Out.’ 


Hands-on art e) 


hether you're considering acareerin sculpting orjust 
enjoy dabbling in plaster and concrete, the UNO 


Sculpter Lab may be the place to satisfy yourcreative — 


urges. 

According to Sidney Buchanan, a UNO art pro- 
fessor and directorofthe Sculpture Lab, the university 
provides ample opportunity for the creative genius of 
students to shine through.~ 

To become a sculptor, Buchanan said, a student 
does not have to be an artistic genius. 

“Each student starts at a certain point and gets 
better,” he said. “Hopefully, everybody learns a little 
bit.” 

However, most students, before creating at the 
lab, need to get the basics down in class, Buchanan 
said. 

After these preliminary classes have been passed, 
a student can start sculpting on an elementary, 
intermediate or advanced level class, Buchanan said. 

“Non-art majors must have permission to take the 


class,” he said. “But I believe it is better to take a 


course in design or drawing first.” 

In an elementary sculpture class, students work 
with wood, plaster, concrete and welding. Buchanan 
said 15 to 20 students sign up for the elementary 
level course each semester. In the intermediate and 


advanced classes, students set theirownagendaand . 


work with materials of their own choosing. Numbers 
in these classes range from around 10 to 12 students 
a semester. 

Serious sculpture students interestedin displaying 
finished works can attempt to have them displayed 
at local art galleries orjury shows, Buchanan said. In 
ajury show, art critics pick and choose from students 
works. 


he shows will go on. 

Along with the commencementofa fresh, 
new academic session, University Theater 
also opens a new season this fall. 

Three fall productions will be sponsored 
by the UNO’s dramatic arts department — 


‘ two mainstage performances and one stu- 


dio performance. : 
Following its theme of “Stimulating A 

Thought-Provoking Season,” UNO Theater 

will present “Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 


are Dead,” “Joe Egg” and “Burn This 


(Stephanie).” 

“Rosencrantz”, written by Tom Stoppard 
and directed by Doug Paterson, opens the 
season. Paterson, dramatic arts department 
chairman, offered a brief overview of the 
production: 

“Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are 
Dead’ has three strong parallels to the play 
“Waiting for Godot’ by Samuel Beckett. It 


_deals with anidentity crisisin cosmicterms: 


“Why are these characters here, andwhatis 
their purpose?” 

The Stoppard play will be performed 
October 5-7 and 12-14 at the University 
Theater in Arts and Sciences Hall. 

The curtain rises Nov. 9 on “Joe Egg,” 
written by Peter Nichols and directed by 


. dramatic arts professor Cindy Phaneuf. 


Paterson said the play offers an inter- 


te 


By BECKY SEKYRA 


esting look at family life. 

“Joe Ege’ is about a family that has an 
abnormal child, and how that presence in 
their life brings out the best and worst in 
them,” he said. 

- Theplayruns through Nov. 11 and again 
Nov. 16-18. 

“Burn This (Stephanie),” written by 
Lanford Wilson, concludes the UNO fall ' 
theater season. A student-directed studio 
production, ue This” runs December 5- 
10. 

Auditions are open to any student inter- 
ested in performing, Students may sign up 


_in Room 210 in Arts and Sciences. 


Paterson, describing the fall season a 
“transition year,” said the dramatic arts 
department has set goals in order to make 
improvements. 

“We hope to increase season sales along 


with attendance, improve the quality of 


work and increase recruitment from on 
campus.” 

He said he ihages more students will 
become interested in the theater and what 
ithastooffer, 

“This year is a year of transition,” 
Paterson said. “Although our door always 
has been open to new people, itis openeven 
wider now.” 


fence — 


BY DEBBIE OSBORN 


~FILE PHOTO 


FOR ART'S SAKE A bachelor of fine arts exhibit in UNO's former Art Gallery. 


For students who originally become involved in shows also can bring some financial satisfaction. shows where a student could win money to be 
sculpting to satisfy their creative desires, the jury “If a piece is selecteditis displayed atscholarship applied towards tuition,” Buchanan said. 
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hoosing a college, or for that matter, a 
major, can be one of the hardest things to 
do. The following summaries could help. 


GRADUATE STUDIES AND RESEARCH 
Attendingschool continuously from kindergarten 
through the completion of a four-year bachelor’s 
degree adds up to 17 consecutive years in school. For 
a 22-year-old, this translates into about 77 percent of 
all lifetime experiences by graduation. 
But in today’s world of growing specialization, 17 
years of schooling might not be enough. 
UNO, like other universities around the country, 
realizes this added need, and hopes to meet it. 
Margaret Gessaman, dean of Graduate Studies 
and Research, said increasing graduate programs at 
UNO will benefit the university in a number of ways. 
“Graduate programs have individuals who are at 
. an advanced stage of training. By having them work 
with undergraduates, you can enhance under- 
graduate programs,” she said. “It also gives profes- 
’ sors advanced people to work with, which helps with 
research.” 

By providing graduate programs, UNO could alae 
benefit the community, Gessaman said. 

“Providing graduate programs helps draw in 
businesses, because the people working for them 
have an opportunity to advance their education.” 

Communities can also benefit from the research 
done on college campuses, according to Gessaman. 

“There is a gap between research being done.at 
universities and the communities that actually 
manufacture products, she said. “We need to build a 
bridge. This will make for a relatively effective way 
of getting university research into the community.” 


CONTINUING STUDIES 

The College of Continuing Studies (ccs) hopes to 
reach out and touch someone. 

CCS Dean Alan Hackel said he hopes the college 
can address the needs of both full and part-time 


. students. 


“Many services and programs are geared toward 
people on campus during the day,” he said. “We've 
seen some changes in offices staying open later, and 
the like, but other improvements could be made.” 

_  Hackel said basically, requirements developed for 
full-time students did not take into consideration the 
special needs of part-time students. 
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TAKING CARE OF BUSINESS the CBA building. 


By SARAH SMOCK 


A LEARNING STRUCTURE 
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Kayser Hall houses UNO's College of Education. 


“To say they (part-time students) are any less, 
because they only go to school part time isn’t fair,” he 
said. “Most of them have families and igh to think 
about.” 

Marketing also has become a concern for CCS. 


Hackel said CCS hopes to niake marketing a college : 


wide function. 

“For many people, their first, and sometimes only, 
contact with UNO is through continuing studies 
programs,” he said. “The more we let them know, the 
better. We are advocates of UNO, notjust the College 
of Continuing Studies.” 


INTERNATIONALSTUDIES ANDPROGRAMS 
Windows to the world. This is what the Office of 
International Studies and Programs hopes tocreate. 
According to Dean Tom Gouttierre, the political 
changes in the world during the last decade have 
increased the need for international studies. 

“The changes in the last decade have provided 
people with unparalleled educational, cultural and 
commercial opportunities,” Gouttierre said. “People 
need to be able to address these, or they'll be behind. 
It's important to keep up with economic and cul tural 
changes.” 

One way students and others interested in inter- 
national studies can learn about the culture of a 
particular country is by becoming involved in inter- 
national exchanges. Gouttierre said students can 
benefit frominternational exchangesin several ways. 

“People involved (in international exchanges) are 
able to have a real first-hand exposure that helps 


them understand other cultures,” he said. “A faculty - 
- member or student who goes to another country can 


bring a lot of things back with them.” 

In order to help raise awareness for international 
studies in Nebraska, the Office of International 
Studies and Programs developed the Global Ne- 
braska Support Group. The support group consists of 
individuals from across the state who try to convince 
others of the importance of global education, accord- 
ing to Jay Harris, who coordinates the Global Edu- 
cation program. 

“It’s important to be able to make that statement,” 
he said. “It’s not always easy to communicate the 
need for international education.” 


‘ EDUCATION 


Reading, writing and arithmetic used to be the 
mainstays of education, but new technology is find- 
ing its way into classrooms everywhere, and UNO’s 
College of Education plans to make sure its students 
are prepared. 

According to Associate Dean Robert Mortenson, 
things such as two-way interactive video and com- 
puter-aided instruction have forced educators to 
make some changes. He said UNO is trying to keep 
one step ahead by providing the technology neces- 
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sary for today’s education majors. 


“We are working on the integration of educa- 
tional technology into our curriculum,” Mortenson 
said. “We are trying to meet the needs of schools as 
they make advances i in utilizing technology in the 
education process,” 

But Mortenson said teachers with an ability to 
use new technology are not the only ones needed 
around the country today. Human relations have 
become more important in the teaching field in 
recent years, he said. - 

“We're looking at designing and delivering 
coursework in the area of human relations to in- 
terface with the university’s general education re- 
quirements,” he said. “We hope to send forth well- 
rounded students.” 

Inlooking for well-rounded students, the College 
of Education plans to recruit and retain minority 
students. 

“This dovetails into the needs of public schools,” 
Mortenson said. 


FINE ARTS 

With a new building in the works, the College of 
Fine Arts has big plans for the future. 

One area of intended change is in student in- 
volvement. 

Dean David Shrader hopes the College of Fine 
Arts can reach more students across the campus in 
the coming years. He believes all people can benefit 
from exposure to the arts. 

“Part of leading a cultured life is having an 
awareness of the arts. It provides for creative 
learning experiences,” he said. “The arts carry over 
to everything. I think there are artistic components 
in almost every job. We need to do a better job of 
educating all people on campus.” 

Ofcourse, educating people within the College of 
Fine Arts is still a priority for Shrader. He said the 
college hopes to become more involved with com- 
munity groups and productions. 

“Exposure (by students and faculty) to high- 
quality community involvement makes this a bet- 
ter learning environment,” he said. “Anything we 
do tostrengthen ties with other groups strengthens 
the College of Fine Arts.” 

Within the College of Fine Arts, Shrader said 
there also are plans to strengthen the Music De- 
partment. The department needed strong leader- 
ship, and Shrader said that was accomplished by 
the recent hiring of Vincent Liotta as the new chair 
of the department. 

Other changes in the department hopefully will 
come in the near future, Shrader said, adding, “We 
need to find the additional resources needed to 
bring outstanding performers to this campus.” 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES 

Doctoral programs have become a pretty 
big topic on the UNO campus lately, and 
the College of Arts and Sciences isn’t about 
to miss out on the excitement. 

According to Dean John Newton, the 
college currently offers a Ph.D in psychol- 
ogy in cooperation with the University of 
Nebraka-Lincoln. 

The College of Arts and Sciences hopes 
to expand doctoral programs in the coming 
years, Newton said. One area that looks 
like a good possibility for this is computer 
science. 

“We have a new master’s program in 
computer science, and ifit takes off like we 
expect, maybe we'll find a demand for a 
doctoral program,” Newton said. 

Even. without doctoral programs, the 
College of Arts and Sciences has seen a lot 
of growth in recent years. Newton said he 
expects other programs to grow within the 
next 4 to 5 years. 

“There has been great growth in the 
international studies major, computer sci- 
ence is growing, of course, and we have a 
new undergraduate programin biotechnol- 
ogy offered in cooperation with UNMC,” he 
said. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRSAND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


New perspectives. These are what the 
College of Public Affairs and Community 
Service hopes to provide for its students. 

According to Dean David Hinton, the 
college plans to bring in “available, experi- 
enced Nebraskans” to help educate stu- 
dents. The college has had success with this 
idea in the past and hopes to continue, 
Hinton said. 

“We want to provide a practitioner per- 
spective,” he said. “This allows students to 
work with individuals who have had nu- 
merous years of experience in the field.” 


FINANCIAL ju 


for an education 


The college also hopes to hetp Nebraska 


communities by providing research and | | 


service centers which would draw on spe- 
cific units within the college. These could 
include a center for criminal justice policy 
research, acenter for niinority, community 
and economic development, and a center 
for children and family services, 

“We have a primary mission to be i in- 
volved in the community, to the extent that 
we can bring together outstanding schol- 
ars, practitioners and students,” Hinton 
said, 

Hopefully, outstanding students will be 
able to further their education at UNO in 
the College of Public Affairs and Commu- 
nity Service in the future. Hinton said the 


college wants to work on proposals to de-. - 
velop doctoral programs in criminal‘jus*' ‘‘ 


tice,gerontology and publicadministration, 
“There are very few PhiD' 
the nation in those: three 


wouldlike to serve Nebraska and thé region 
in developing Ph.D students.” 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

UNO's College of Business Administra- 
tion (CBA) used to an octopus of sorts, but 
s00n it will become an octopus and a half. 

CBA plans to expand the Nebraska 
Business Development Center (NBDC), 
which currently has eight branch offices 
across the state, to include 12 branches. 
NBDC was established to help small busi- 
nesses across Nebraska. 

According to CBA Dean Larry Trussell, 
the college also plans: to help small Ne- 
braska businesses increase their involve- 
mentin international trade through NBDC 
expansion. 

“We primarily provide management as- 
sistance and training,” Trussell said. “This 
provides a chance for students to get in- 


‘programs in si . 
as, and even *: 
fewer in the region, *: Hinton, “said. “We ~ 
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ALANDMARK the first building on campus, Arts and Schiences Hall. 


volved in business.” 

Besides helping businesses across the 
state, UNO hopes to help businesses in 
the local community by establishing a 
Center for Excellence in Information 
Technology. 

Trussell said he believes the Center 
will help Omaha businesses, and may 


benefit the campus as a whole. 

“Any center for excellence can be a unit 
that gets out in front and brings recogni- 
tion to the entire university,” he said. “This 
could be very positive for UNO if we are 
successful in developing a real center for 
excellence.” 


STORIES BY STIACIE HAWKES 


he biggest question facing many UNO students isn’t 
about what they will learn in class, but how they are 
going to pay for it. 

Tuition rates at the nation’s state institutions 
have increased nearly 10 percent in the last 10 
years, more than triple the rate ofinflation, according 
to the U.S. Department of Education. 

Coincidentally, as tuition increases, government- 
funded financial aid is decreasing. 

Last year the government provided $27.8 billion 
in financial assistance to state institutions. Of those 
funds, 49 percent was allocated for grants, 49 per- 
cent for loans and 2 percent for college work-study 
programs. In 1970, 80 percent of government funds 

_ were allocated for grants. 

Phil Shreves, director of UNO’s Financial Aid 
Office, said he tells students it is never too late to 
apply for financial aid. Although later application 
may take longer to process, he said some sort of 
financial aid will be available to late applicants. 

Assistance for both tuition and living expenses 
can be obtained through various means, including 
scholarships, grants, work-study programs and loans. 

This year, UNO’s financial aid fund has grown by 
about five percent; however, Shreves said this in- 
crease will not be proportional to the increase in 
enrollment. 

“The increases in financial aid are not large 
enough tokeep up with theneed,” he said. “But there 
are many supplemental programs that can help 
students.” 

Dozens of programs at UNO are available to 
students based on either financial need or academic 
excellence. 

“A student with a 2.5 grade point average and a 
student with a 4.0 grade point average displaying 
equal financial need will receive equal amounts of 
assistance,” Shreves said. 

The university also offers assistance based on 
academic performance. Several large scholarship 
programs and hundreds ofsmallerones are available. 
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Shreves said financial aid counselors, available 
by appointment, help students fill out the paper 
work necessary for processing assistance request 
forms and are prepared to answer any questions 
students may have regarding financial aid. 

As a rule, the financial aid office believes in the 
“first come, first served” philosophy, Shreves said, 
adding however, all students with financial need 
receive some sort of assistance. 

Each January marks the beginning of the finan- 
cial aid process. Shreves said the earlier students 
apply, the more assistance they are likely to receive. 


HEAF problem no problem for UNO 


Economic crisis in the nation’s largest student 
loan program will not take its toll on financial aid at 
UNO, according to Phil Shreves, director of UNO's 
Financial Aid Office. 

In July, the Higher Education Assistance Foun- 
dation (HEAF) announced it was having financial 
difficulties to the tune of several million dollars due 
to an increasing amount of students defaulting on 
loan payments. 

A HEAF spokesman from St. Paul, Minn., who 
requested anonymity, said the announcement 
probably came as quite a surprise. 

The announcement also surprised UNO coun- 
selors who help 3,000 to 4,000 students process 
information for their loans from HEAF, apcording to 
Shreves. 

Officials in HEAF’s Corporate Goreapondence 
Office, who also requested anonymity, said they 
have worked individually with their regional offices 
to assure universities that fund availability will not 
change. 

The guaranteeing and disbursing ofstudentloans 
virtually will be uninterrupted, HEAF officials said. 

Although HEAF is the nation’s largest supplier of 
student-loan funds, 54 other student-loan agencies 
arein the United States, One of thoseis the Nebraska 
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Student Loan Program (NSLP), which also backs 
loans at area banks. 

“Most banks have full faith in HEAF. The univer- 
sity uses HEAF for over two-thirds of its Stafford 
Loans, and we plan tocontinue using them,” Shreves 
said. 

HEAF directors have kept in touch with UNO 
every step of the way through their Lincoln office, 
according to Shreves. The U.S. Department of 
Education also has contacted UNO to reassure the 
financial aid department that HEAF still is receiv- 
ing 100 percent reimbursement, he added. 

Problems with HEAF prompted the U.S. gov- 
ernment to shell out $2 billion for the 1990-91 fiscal 
year in order to cover lost student loans. Shreves 
said UNO's Financial Aid Office is doing everything 
it can to show the government that higher fees and 
penalties aren’t necessary for Omaha students. 

Shreves said a small portion of HEAF’s problems 
concern Nebraska, and Omaha students shouldn't 
experience any fallout from this national problem. 

Although the national default rate is more than 
10 percent, Shreves said he is confident that at 6.5 
percent, Nebraska has one of the lowest default 
rates in the nation. 

“Even though nationally one out of 10 students 
refuses or is unable to pay back their loans,” Shreves 
said, “our students won't pay the price. The federal 
government is not worried about us.” 

Statistically, the default rate is much higher in 
trade schools than four-year institutions. Many de- 
faults in institutions like UNO are attributed to 
students dropping out and becoming financially 
unable to repay their loans. 

In light of this, Shreves said, it is important to 
remember that loans must be paid back, regardless 
of whether or not students finish their education. 

“Every student has a legal and a moral respon- 


sibility to repay borrowed money.” 
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NY UNO Camens Recreamon 
P OUTDOOR VENTURE CENTER 


Flexible Part-time 


Tents Backcountry items 
Sleeping Bags Cross-Country Skis - 


Canoes Climbing Equipment ees 
Stoves & Lanterns — Backyard Equioment AM/PM Hours 
Backpacks (volleyball, softoall, etc.) Call 393-2330 
Contact the Outdoor Venture Center , - 
for rental fees and information: l f | 
HPER, Rm 100 or 554-2539 Yi, WA WWM 
7 7 3 ON CAMPUS 
EARN COLLEGE EXPENSE MONEY Printing and Duplicating. Services 
A Major Schelaenle Award Program offers: 
UNO Maveick Marening Band : ; ; 
and the c> High speed copying e® Many bindery services 
ae MENCHCI Mons bee band c> Accent red and blue copying c® Printing 
Brass, Woodwind, Foie for A oe Heo Coro Members se askibo publishing oe Scanning 
DEADLINE: August 27, 1990 <> Typesetting and paste-up > Layout and design 


For information and an application contact 
the University Bands Office at 554-3352 or 
write to : 

Dr. James Saker, Director University Bands 
University Nebraska at Omaha 

Omaha, NE 68182 - 0139 
‘oon 


Estimates for these services are available by 
calling us at 554-2330 or stopping in at the 
Eppley Administration Building, room 104. 


Coin-operated copiers conveniently located in: 


' & Arts & Sciences Hall — c> Kayser Hall 
c® Eppley Administration Building e> Durham Science Center 
c® College of Business Administration 


“LAST YEAR | 
3.5 AND $10,000.” 


“My G.PA. wentuplast year, but. 

| guess that figures, A major university 
study showed that students who work 15 
to 20 hours a week do better academ- 
ically, It's true for me. And!'ve got UPS to 
thank forit. 


“| know students who work for UPS 
do better financially. I'm working part- 
time and making about $10,000 a year. - 
The hours are good too. | only work 
about four hours a day, so| still have time 
for classes and study. Chances are you'll 
3 beoffered a positionin Operations. 

But you coutd wind up working in Ac- 
counting, Industrial Engineering, I.S. or 
* Customer Service. 


“Think of it—great pay, flexible hours 
and maybe even better grades. There 
isnt another outfit anywhere with a 
better deal than that. That's a lot better 
than average.” 


Back to School 


| SPECIAL 


0% off 


All Back Packs 
(Lifetime Guaranteed) 


fo. — 


) ws Seo 


JANSPORT. 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


Contact Student Part-time 
Employment Service - 
Eppley Building Room 111. 


During Registration Week and the 
First Week of classes only! Get quality 
backpacks for your college career! 


A Bookstore & More! We offer School and Art 
Supplies, Calculators, Office Supplies, Magazines, 
Greeting Cards, Posters, UNO Sportwear for adults 

and kids, UNO novelties, Backpacks and Briefcases 

and a lot more. If you don’t see it, just ask one of our 

friendly clerks, we'll help you find it or special order 
it for you. Stop in and see us today! 


WORKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WORK FOR US. 


DELIVERS EDUCATION 


UNO Bookstore - Milo Bail Student Center First Floor UPS IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 
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ACADEMICS 


ou can’t please everyone. 

The UNO math department’s 131 and 132 level 
courses, which use individualized instruction rather 
than traditional classroom lectures, has drawncriti- 
cism from some of the students it is designed to help 
— students with average math ability. 

. AllUNO students are required to take atleastone 
of the two courses before graduating. 

In Math 131 and 132, a group of tutors offers 


instruction throughout theday. vane ie ala 


to attend class only during test sessions. 


y. 


NOT MATH 


Bilingualism a necessity 


~FILE PHOTO 


UNO Foreign Language Chairwoman Elvira Garcia 
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UNO algebra classes rely on individualized instruction. 


1 


Janice Rech, a UNO math instructor who will 


head the program this fall, said individualized in- 


struction, which also features learning tapes, offers 
the most effective learning program for students 
who have problems in math. 

“Tve always told my students that I cannot give 
them the attention that they can getin thelab,” Rech 
said. “There are audiovisual tapes in thelab, and you 
can rewind a tape but not a professor.” 

. However, some students who have taken Math 


131 or 182 still reer with individualized in- — 
struction. 


-FILE PHOTO 


hile growing up in Paraguay, Elvira Garcia never 
imagined she would need to. know English. 

But today, the chairwoman of UNO’s foreign 
language department lives in Omaha — where 
English is spoken as the primary language. 


“I never dreamed I'dend up here and I'd have to 


know English,” Garcia said. “But it’s never too late 
to learn a foreign language.” 

That advise, “it’s never to late,” applies to people 
of all ages, Garcia said. 

“Tt’s easier if you learn the language when you’ re 
young,” she said. “But even if you are an adult, it’s 


- not this great mystery.” 


Another possible excuse for avoiding foreign 
language courses, besides “it’s too late,” may be “it’s 
always French, German and Spanish.” 

However, that excuse also falls by the wayside at 
UNO. 

UNO offers classes in a wide range of foreign 
languages. Some of those languages include Chinese, 
Czech, French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, 
Russian and Spanish. 

Garcia said learning a second or third language 
does not seem like a foreign idea anymore. 

“Pm so excited about people finally wanting to 
learn a language,” she said. “I hope this awareness 
and excitement stays and doesn’t fade.” 

After World War II, U.S. schools began to stress 
the importance of foreign languages, Garcia said. 
However, by the late 70s, interest had dwindled 
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hout teachers _ 


BY ERIC WILHELM 


“A freshman wants somebody to tell him how to . 
domath. They’renot motivated to teach themselves,” 
said Steve Key, a UNO senior. “I'm very weak at. 
math. I do best in a lecture situation where I can 
watch someone work it.” 

‘Students also expressed dissatisfaction with the. 
tutors. “The tutors were terrible because they were 
foreign. They couldn’t speak the language,” Key 
said. 

“I hated the instructors because they acted like 
you wereimbeciles, They didn’t have alot patience,” 
added Michelle Smith, a UNO junior. “The differ- 
ences between the way (different tutors) told you 
things could be confusing,” she said. .. 

Another student, UNO junior Dave Pugh, 
questioned the tutor’s qualifications. 

“I paid tuition to be taught by a well-qualified 
instructor. IfI wanted a book to teach me I'd go buy 
abook and sit at home. (The University) shouldjust 
charge the price of a book if that’s the way they're 
going to do things,” Pugh said. ‘He said having an 
aptitude for math “does not mean that they a 
are qualified to teach it.” 

‘Rech conceded that. program always‘ can use 
improvements, but said individual instruction has 
yielded good results. 

_ The drop and failure rate of students who take 
math 131 or 132 has decreased dramatically since 
UNO implemented individualized instruction, she . 
said, adding that the specific statistics were not 
available. - 

Harrison J.Means ,chairpersonofUNO’ Teacher 
Education department, said individualized in- 


struction isjustone strategy for educating students. 


“Tutoring is not a new strategy,” Means said. “I 
suspect it is the oldest form of instruction. It is a 
very normal mode of instruction.” 


Means said large classes evolved because the 
number ofstudénts out grew the number of teachers, 
but'small groups and one-on-one instruction his- 


. torically has been the norm. 


. BY GREG KOZOL 


and several universities dropped their foreign lan- 
guage requirements. 

“UNO didn’t drop its requirement,” Garcia said.. 
“That put us ahead when the interest came back.” 

Advancements in communication and increased 
freedom in Eastern Europe has brought the world 
closer together — and increased the need for bilin- 
gualism, 

Garcia pointed to the Japanese as an example of 
using a foreign tongue for economic and social ad- 
vantages. . 

“The Japanese never do business in Japanese,” 
she said. “They do business in the host-nation’s 
language. They do itin English in the United States. 

“They've really surpassed us (in bilingualism),” 
she said. 

_ Eastern Europeans, intheirexperimentation with 
democracy after decades of isolation, may welcome 
a flood of bilingual foreigners. 

“The best languages to know for Europe are 
English, French and German,” she said. “In Eastern 
Europe, it would be advantageous to know Romanian, 
Czechoslovakian and Hungarian. But one can man- 
age with those three languages (English, German 
and French).” 

Despite the apparent advantages of speaking 
several languages, Garcia said the need for bilin- 
gualism is not a new phenomenon. “It has been 
important all along,” she said. “ 


See two — classes of NASCAR 
action: NASCAR Late Model and Bronco 

« Places Start 7:00 PM. 

Beer Garden & Gates Open af 5:30 P.M. 

1 1/2 Miles NW of Irvington Exit Off 1-80 
qe Phone (402) 498-527 10r 493-549} 

womeny OUNdAY, August 19 
Food 4 Less Night 
PLUS 
Nascar Late Models and Broncos 


Get your $1 off coupon at 
all Food 4 Less Stores. 


AN ECUMENICAL MINISTRXY SERVING 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA AT OMAHA 
PROVIDING: ; 
@ Pastoral Care 
@ Spiritual Nurture 
@ Christian Fellowship & Witness 
@ Prophetic Vision | 
@ A link between Church & University 
For further information call us at: 558-6737, or drop by 
the University Religious Center, 101 N. Happy Hollow 
Bie: (NE corner of Dodge & Happy Hollow) 
; Rev. Darrel Berg 
Campus Pastor 


oa 
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College Survival Seminars 


Make the most 3 your college experience academically, socially and 


personally! 


Make It A Point To Attend 


DATE TOPIC 
Tuesday Sept.11 60 MINUTES TO BETTER GRADES 


Take one hour to save time later. 
Note-taking and listening strategles 
will be covered as well as time 


DATE TOPIC 
_ Wednesday Oct 3 EVERYBODY NEEDS ITI 


SELF ESTEEM, THATS, 
Learn how to maintain or Improve 
your self esteem, even when you 


management tips. feel ilke It Is taking a beating. 
Wedhesday Oct.10  LIFEINA PRESSURE COOKER 

Tuesday Septl8 — EFFECTIVE READING STRATEGIES FOR COPING WITH STRESS 

COLLEGE SUCCESS : Learn how to let the steam 

All those textbooks got you down? out of stress without getting 

There's a method to effective burned.- : 

reading. Leam how to improve ) : 

comprehension and memory. Wednesday Oct. 17 : | 910-AlG 

Tuesday Sept25 _TEST-TAKING TECHNIQUES Alcohol Is q fact of life. There 
Psych out your tests before they Isa way to enjoy Itwithout 
eae a en Learn how to take pale Siyau paaby 

ests effectively. 
learning the facts. 

Tuesday Oct.2 STUDY TIPS FOR MATH SUCCESS Wednesday Oct 24 ALPHABET SQUP - A.B.C=GPA> 
Don't get anxious. Learn some . AND EARLY REGISTRATION 
successful sudy strategies for math. Learn to decipher grade reports, 

figure your grade point average, 

Tuesday Oct. 9 TERM PAPER TIPS the meaning of probation and 
Learn some helpful basics of term : suspension and how to drop a 
eieatia ah Ak Gass sia class. Get Information on how 

and when to early register f 
base formazan. £un, Informative, Informal ag Sis oat oat rah 
Bring your lunch | 
Sponsored by the UNO Counseling Center Milo Bail Student Center — Third Floor Units of Educational and Student Services 
The Learning Center Monday/Wednesday Seminars: 12 noon to 1 p.m. 


Tuesday/Thursday Seminars: 11:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


Dap aka sec a Ne a a Oe ea en ee aay 
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CAMPUSSERVICES 


Protecting the UNO campus 


o they ever sleep? 

Campus security officers are on guard 24 hours 
each day protecting UNO, said UNO Campus Security 
Manager Charles Swank. 

“Campus Security's purpose is to maintain a safe 
atmosphere for the institution, including students, 
faculty and staff,” Swank said. 

Although Campus Security provides many dif- 


ferent services for the university, it is bound by legal _ 


limits outlined by city ordinances and state laws. 

However, Campus Security does jump-start ve- 
hicles, open locked cars. They will even change flat 
tires for those physically unable to do so. Upon 
request, Campus Security officers provide personal 
escorts and engrave personal items to assist in theft 
recovery. 

Other Campus Security services include finger- 
printing applicants for potential government posi- 
tions and children of faculty, staff, students and 
alumni for identification purposes. — 

.Campus Security is also responsible for enforcing 
violations, fines and ‘penalties in every corner of 
UNO parking lots. 

The fines for campus parkingand trafficviolations 
are about half that of many comparative city fines. 

_ For minor violations, like backing into a parking 
stall or speeding, the fines range from $3 to $10. — 
_ Formoreserious violations, like using a counterfeit 

permit or parking in a handicap stall, the fine-range 
is $15 to $25. The unauthorized removal of a Rhino 
Boot also results in a $25 penalty. 

Of Campus Security’s 26 full-time and three part- 
time employees, five officers and one supervisor are 


ON GUARD | 


on duty during regular business hours. During the 
afternoon, evening and overnight there are four 
officers and one supervisor. 


Campus Security officers maintain asafe environment. 


BY DALE STILES 


Shera ens cave fan TN 


~DAVE BAVARESCO 


Although officers remain on duty 24 hours a day, 
_ the Campus Security office hours are 6 a.m. to 10:30 
p.m. weekdays, and 6 a.m. to 1 p.m. on Saturdays.. 


Invisible’ source ofhect 


_NO’s Central Power Plant, although a part of the 


campus for over 16 years has a “Dan Quayle” iden- - 


tity —- everyone knows it’s there, but no one knows 
what it does. | 
So what does this mean to you? Well, for starters, 
. it means heated classrooms during the winter, cool 
buildings in the summer and an ominous-looking 
parking lot in the southeast corner of campus. 
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Thirty-three people work outof the plant, builti in 
1974 to serve the campus’ power needs. Only eight 
major buildings stood on campus at the time the 
power plant was built, but due to built-in expansion 
capabilities the plant is able to provide the same 
services to 12 major buildings today with noproblems. 

Mike Miller oversees the operation of the plant 
and suggested that the goal for the plant coincided 
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"By DAVE DUFEK 


with the goals of the faculty and staff at UNO. “The 


main product of this institution is education.” Miller 
said. “Our goal is to provide an environment for that 


‘education to take place,” 


The plant is funded by the university budget, the 
U.S. Dept. of Energy and the LB309 Task Force and 
creates an efficient way to distribute heating and 
cooling throughout campus. 

So far, the system has been able to accomplish 


‘that task. Using four boilers and three coolers, as 


well as a network of pipes running to the major 
buildings on campus, the plantusesless energy than 
12 separate boilers and coolers in each major build- 


‘ing. 


The system saves on labor costs as well. Since 


‘everything is centrally located, one group of person- 


nel can do what 12 groups would have been needed 
for utilizing the other system. 

' The plant operates off of natural gas as well as 
electricity provided to them by OPPD and the West- 
ern Area Power Administration. The plant uses 
more natural gas than electricity due to the better 
cost efficiency. 

Most of the gas the plant uses is domestically 
produced, so Miller isn’t too worried about problems 
stemming from the crisis in the Mideast. 

The plant takes electricity feeds from two direc- 
tions — Pacific and Dodge Street transformers — 
and is able to switch between the two at will. This 
saved the campus two years ago when the Pacific 
Street area’s electricity went out. The plant simply 
switched over to the Dodge Street system and classes 
were held, “probably disappointing students who 
were re ckpecting: classes to be cancelled.” Miller said. 
” “E's tough to satisfy 17-18,000 customers, but we | 


- try ‘to:keop everybody as happy as we can.” Miller 
aaid. “I think we do a good job of keeping things'on 


the straight and narrow.” 

Other than Metro Tech students getting tours 
once or twice a year, the building isn’t being used for 
any educational purposes yet. 

“The system is a system,” Miller added.”A lot of 
things have to go on before the campus can have 
heated or cooled classrooms.” 

That's something to keep in mind this winter 
when temperatures dip below zero degrees. Je 


Scholarships a Cash a Jobs 
Interested? 

Air Force ROTC has all of the above and more to offer. 

SCHOLARSHIPS - Full tuition, fees, and 

textbook scholarships. ANY MAJOR! 


CASH - $100 per month for students in the 
last 2 years of AFROTC. 


JOBS - Exciting career opportunities with 
competitive salary upon graduation and 
entry on active duty. 


Mutual Area 


Spacious studios, 1 Bd & 2 Bd available, 
All utilities paid, Rents start at $250.00 


Locations include: 


H 30th & Pacific 
B 3ist & Dodge 


Lund Co. 


m 31st & Chicago — 
m 1306 Park Avenue 


393-8811 


I Career opportunities exist in all of the following areas! 
I | plot METEOROLOGY LAWYER . 
, | | NAVIGATOR  LIBERALARTS | COMPUTER SCIENCE 
I ENGINEERING MEDICINE BUSINESS 

I ‘1830. NO. 72NDSI.- 393-6220 I NURSING MON BESS Pe 

y . Round outyoureducation =! |) ected? Sa 

1(A_ with a trip around the world! AE [eres esate 

I 22 Beers on Tap ; Contact: Captain Jeff Wilson, 554-2318, 

i Many Special Everyday! ui A&S Hall, Rm 194 
Wee _---- SSS | 


Join our team and feel like a winner! 


413 South 11th St. 
Omaha, NE 68102 


In the Old Market 


Let us meet your haircare needs. 
You will receive a consultation & scalp 
massage with every cut and sytle. 


BACK TO SCHOOL SPECIAL: 
Purchase a 16 oz. Aveda Shampoo 
and receive a free 2 oz. Rosemary 
Mint condiitioner. 


Call 345-3692 for your appointment. 


Special offer expires Oct. 1, 1990 


Advertise with 
the Gateway. 
It works. 


IMMIGRATION 
LAWYER 
Stanley A. Krieger 
9290 West Dodge Rd. 
- SUITE 302 
Omaha, Nebraska 68114 
402-392-1280 
Practice Limited 
to Immigration Law 
Member, 
American Immigration 


Ultima Fold-A-Way 
ackage 


Ultima Fold-A-Way Table w/ 24 x 36" top, 
Poll 90 Desk Chair & Swing Arm Lamp. 
24 x 36" table on sala for $99.95. 


All Art Pads a 
30% off list] FF 


2 COUT ae 7 a 
stcendadblue - artworld - 


10011 J St..592-5900 1415 Harney-341-1 184 Westroads-397-6077. 


Mi Competitive Pay 

@ Great Benefits 

@ Lots of “Extras” 
pete ee Mi Management Support and Involvement 
AMERICAN EXPRESS MA Friendly Yet Professional Environment 
PN FORMATION : 


SERVICES We're Teleservices, a business unit of 


American Express Information Services 
Corporations’ Integrated Marketing Services. 
And this team does things a litle differently. 

We are a leader in long distance operator ser- 
vices because of our strong commitment to 
quality. We're recruiting new “players” who 
want to excel in an environment that’s a world 
apart from the ordinary. ya 

If you are looking for a full- or part-time posi- 

~ - tion and want to know more, apply in person 
Monday or Tuesday between 8 a.m. and 6:30 
p.m. or Wednesday through Friday between 8 
a.m. and 4:30 p.m. at: 


Integrated Marketing Services 


Teleservices Division 


These are a few of the “players” 


: : Teleservices Division- Employment Office 
that make up the Teleservices 9656 Mockingbird Drive : 
team. Front row, (from lefD OcKINgOIre Ln 
Linda Andrews, Rosa Glandt (2 Blocks South of L St.) 
and Wendy Knudison. Back 592-3909 


row, (from left) Ron Bilek, Sam 


DeMaria and Dan Donovan. Information Services for the ‘90s and beyond - 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


— Entire line of paints 
stock of ‘ 
Portfolios 
20-35% 
or lesser 


ron Bete AN te é m4 value 
Art Bins ‘Sierra Table Package...$129.95..} 
- Des ut ' 


Art Bin with single tray ature 
Art tote w/ drawer 


Poli Chairs 


Low Desk Chair 
(pictured).......$119.95 

All coldrs 

Medium Drafting Chair a 
Black only $169.95 


High Drafting Chair 
Black only $149.95 


on 


Package includes: Sierra Table, SC45 Chair & 
Swing Arm Lamp. Save $61.65. ; 


_stuge cid dae as: 


her 
iscount Cards 
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Twat Abel tr 744.943 


’ Lawyers Association 


ABEL'S USE 
FURNITURE 


the best prices In fown. 


6319 So. 36th St. 
WE BUY & SELL! 


7631 Main Sr. 
Ralston, Ne. 


WRPROPRIATE 
NREORDABLE 
TRURNOLOEY 


A Computer Outlet for 
“New and Pre-owned" 
Well Cared For Equipment 
and Software. 


Calf 331-5933 
or comeand see usl! 
Hours: 10am-7pm M-F 


HORSEBAC 
RIDING 
°& 
HAYRACK 
RIDES 


_ 200 acres to ride 
horses on! 


re. 

Open 6 days a week 
and all major 
holidays. 

- SHADY LANE 
RANCH, INC. 
HWY 183 
323-1932 
Council Bluffs </ 

4 ee TD: 


IATA 
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ROTC enrollment shi 


he short end of the peace dividend seems to have struck UNO’s Army 
Reserve Officer Training Corps (ROTC). 

Due to the reduction and restructuring of the U.S. Armed Forces, 
UNO’s Army ROTC has become more selective, according to Maj. 
William Mezza, assistant professor of military science. 

‘Since 1983, Army ROTC courses have been offered to students ‘at 
UNO through an extension program with Creighton University. But — 
this year, Merza said, cadets can expect some changes. 

“Our corps will shrink in terms of numbers because of how selective 
we have become. We are searching for top students that are interested 
in becoming leaders,” Merza said. “We will only accept 10 to 12 juniors 
every other year, but as usual, the number of freshmen and sophomores 
is unlimited.” 

And the cadets chosen for the UNO ROTC; program are some of the 

bestin the area, according to Merza. Although ROTC cadets must have 
a minimum 2.0 grade point average, the average cadet surpasses this 
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requirement. 


“The average grade point average of our cadets is 3.3,” Merza said.: 
“When you look at all that they do, it’s hard to believe they can 


accomplish so much.” 


’ ROTC is not the only activity most cadets are involved in. Besides 
being full-time students, most cadets work part time and participate in 


extra-curricular campus activities. - 


The quality of these cadets also surpasses the national average in . 
some areas, according to Master Sgt. Stephen Nixon, an operations . 


sergeant who handles training. 


“Our physical fitness scores have an average of 263 out of a possible 
300. With a national average of 252, we all know that we are not dealing 
with a bunch of average young adults,” Nixon said. “This year’s scores 
from advance camp have been the best since the program began.” 

The program offers eligible applicants two- to three-year, full schol- 
arships and four-year nursing scholarships. A contracted ROTC cadet may 
receive up to $7,000 a year for tuition and a monthly $100 stipend for books in 
exchange for an eight-year commitment after graduation. 

Cadets may choose from various avenues to complete this obligation, Nixon 


said. 


“The obligation of eight years military service after commissioning can be 
served with three to four years of active duty and three to four years of active - 
reserve or individual ready reserve,” Nixon said. “Some go directly into an 
active reserve unit for three to four years and then e three to four years in an 


individual ready-reserve unit.” 


Nixon said many choose the ready reserve because, once commissioned, a 
cadet can transfer her reserve duty anywhere in the country. 
Due tomilitary cutbacks, gettinginto a reserve unit upon commissioninghas 


become more competitive. 


“Seventy-eight to 80 percent of our cadets that applied for active duty 
positions received them,” Nixon said. “The others took positions in the reserves. 
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CHOOSIER us. Amy. Maj. Williarn Merza says ROTC is more selective. 


Our numbers are good, anal that reflects on’ our program.” 

In the Army ROTC program, cadets participate i in many activities during the 
school year. Each semester UNO cadets combine forces with Creighton Univer- 
sity cadets for a Field Training Exercise (PTX). 


- Social events for the cadets include a first semester dining-in and a aseond 


semester military ball. The cadets also take part in a four-day FTX with all the 
other Nebraska ROTC programs. 


“This is conducted as closely as:possible to what will happen between the 
cadet’s junior and senior year at advanced camp,” Nixon said. “The cadets do 


patrolling, land navigation exercises and other tasks that they will be tested on 


at camp.” 


The Ranger Challenge, ROTC’s varsity sport, is a serious competition. Nine 
cadets represent the unit and participate in events such as rope-bridge building, 


grenade-assault courses and a 10-kilometer run. 


- others. 


Nixon said ay ROTC is interested in people who are interested in leading 


UNO's NBDC helps businesses 


hey want to go west, but it won't be the first time. 

Six out of eight service centers of the Nebraska 
Business Development Center (NBDC) are located 
in Western Nebraska, and the center's director, 
Robert Bernier, said he hopes to see NBDC expand 
even more. 

NBDC, which is affiliated with UNO’s College of 
Business Administration (CBA), provides technical 
assistance in management to small businesses that 
aren’t able to afford outside. sources. The center is 
accredited by the Association of National Small 


Business Development Centers (ANSBDC) and di-' 


rected by Bernier, who alsois presidentofANSBDC. 

“Our idea is to go into McCook, Columbus, Grand 
Island, Beatrice and Fremont,” Bernier said. 

Byexpanding, Bernier said NBDC hopes tobetter 
serve small business between Omaha, Kearney and 
Wayne, and “relieve some. of the pressure on the 
North Platte offices.” 

“We're not providing services to Union Pacific, 
ConAgra or Valmont,” he said. “Our average client 


has 12 employees.” 


Gateway 


With an annual budget of $782,000 in state and 
federal funds, the eight centers assist 2,000 clients 
statewide. 

About 45 to 47 percent — or 900 clients —- are 
served from the Omaha office. 

“We're not trying to serve Nebraska from Omaha, . 
Bernier said. “We're out there in the community.” 

Although Bernier said there is a need for NBDC’s 
services in rural Nebraska, the money may not be 
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there. 
“We don’t have the money,” he said. “CBA is 


making a budget request, and this (expansion) is _ 


part of the budget request for the college as a whole.” 

However, Bernier said NBDC's expansion is not 

the most important part of the CBA budget request. 

_ “We're part of'a package that makes a request for 
funding for increasing faculty,” he said. “That's im- 
portant, because we ely on faculty expertise for 
providing assistance.” 

Berniersaid the most significant assistance NBDC 
offers small businesses is its one-on-one counseling 
service. 

“We provide a service that’s not available in the 
private sector,” he said. “There are accounting firms 
that can do the financial analysis we do. But it takes 
a lot of time, and our clients can’t afford it. 

“There are few people — no one outside of Omaha 
— who can do the kind of marketing research we do 
for any amount of money.” 

With the exception of the microcomputer training 
program, all the services NBDC offers are free, 
Bernier said. NBDC’s microcomputer training is 
self-funding programs and receives no state or fed- 
eral funds. 

“We're really cost effective when you think, we're 
running eight offices statewide on a budget of about 
$800,000 a year, serving 2,000 clients,” he said. 
“That is a very efficient use of funds.” 

Bernier said NBDC leads the nation in small 
business development. 
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“There are small business development centers 
in every state,” he said. “We are one of the oldest and 
one of the best, not one of the biggest because 
funding is based on population.” 

NBDC needs $300,000 to successfully complete 
their plans for westward expansion, Bernier said. 

“We need $60,000 per community,” he said. “We 
can’t go into a community with less than $60,000 to 
cover our cost," 

He said if NBDC receives less than $300,000, it 
must choose which cities will be omitted from the 
expansion plan. 

“There is a great need and a significant demand 
for the kinds of services we offer in rural Nebraska, 
and even the medium cities in Nebraska,” Bernier 
said. 

NBDC is the first program in the state that has 
involved all the higher education campuses. But 
Bernier said NBDC’s success has a lot to do with 
politics as well as the collective effort between all the 
Nebraska state colleges and the University of Ne- 
braska system. 

“We're not out there competing with Kearney 
State College; they’re in our system,” he said. “I'm 
proud of the fact that we have been far ahead of the 
forefront. A year before they even talked about 
Kearney State College entering into the university 
system — we had a program there. At least we were 
out there doing it a little ahead of our time.” 
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ATTENTION STUDENTS! 


DID YOU KNOW: 


By bringing your current student ID card to the Campus 
Recreation Office (HPER 100), you.can purchase a Fall 


_ Semester acitivity card for your spouse for $13.50. 


Lockers are available for your use with a $7.50 deposit 
fee. These lockers can be obtained any time at the 
Campus Recreation Office (HPER 100). 


You are allowed two guests during guest hours (see 
guest hours) for $4.00 each. 


Sich oncipeccn. aan: 


THIS COUPON IS GOOD FOR 
ONE FREE GUEST 
18 YEARS OR OLDER 
TO REDEEM BRING THIS COUPON 


TO 
CAMPUS RECREATION 
(HPER 100) 


{ CAMPUS RECREATION (554-2539) 


FALL 1990 
HPER BUILDING HOURS* 

Monday - Thursday - 6:30.a.m. - 10:00 p.m: 
Friday - 6:30 a.m. - 8:00 p.m. 
Saturday 8:30 a.m.- 4:00 p.m. 
Sunday - 8:00 p.m. 
*Due to academic offerings activity area hours may vary. a 

GUEST HOURS* 
Monday - Thursday 5:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
Friday ; ‘ §:00'p.m.- 8:00 p.m. 
Saturday 8:30 a.m.- 4:00 p.m. 
Sunday noon - 8:00p.m. 
"Individuals 18 years or older . 

FAMILY HOURS | 
Friday 5:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. 
Saturday 8:30 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
Sunday noon - 8:00p.m. 


Children (17 years or under) of UNO Students and 
Campus Recreation Activity Card Holders are eligible 
to participate in the HPER Building during designated 
family hours. CHILDREN MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY 
THEIR PARENTS DURING THIS TIME. Parents must present 
their Student ID card or ActivityCard in order for the 
children to use the facility. 


FAMILY AND GUEST FEE SCHEDULE 


Adult Guest $4.00 each day 

Spouse $2.00 each day 

Children Under 18 Free 
HOLIDAY CLOSINGS 


The HPER Building will be closed: 
Sepember 1-3 for Labor Day weekend 
November 22 for Thanksgiving Da 
December 22 - January | for Christmas brea 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 
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‘CAMPUS RECREAT 


AQUATIC CENTER SCHEDULE 
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LEARN TO SWIM | 
Fall 1990 Registration: Sept. 10-21, 1990 — 
Classes begin Sept. 22, 1990 


September 22, 29 
October 6, 13, 20, 27 
November 3, 10, 7 


MASTERS’ SWIM SCHEDULE 
Consult Masters’ schedule for exact workout times. 
Fall 1990 sessions will begin Sept. 4th and run through 
Dec. 21, 1990. 


ACTIVITIES: ~ 
October 4, 5, & 6, 1990 -- Training Clinic (6-9p.m.) 
October 27, & 28, 1990 -- Swim meet (3p.m. - 8: 3Op. m. 


& 7:30a.m. - 1p.m.) 
December 2, 1990 -- Biathlon (7a. m. “Oa. m.) 


WATER EXERCISE CLASS 


Fall 1990 Registration: August 20 - September 5, 1990 
Classes willbe held: 


September 5 - Novem ws 16, 1990 
MONDAY | 5: 15 ~ 6:10pm (moderate intenstty)| 
6:15 - 7:10pm Chigh intensity) 
_ WEDNESDAY 5:15 - 6:10pm (moderate intensity) | 
| 6:15 - i 9pm (high Intensity) 
FRIDAY 5:30 - 
Options a) ey ber sr weele $32.00 
b) three ti mes per week $45.00 
MOTHERS TO BE CLASS 


September 6 - November 15, 1990 
' Tuesday and Thursday 5:15 - 6:10p.m. i 
Cost: $5 per week, pay at the Campus 
Recreation Office i 
Registration: Anytime before September 6, 1990 i 


USS SWIM MEETS (TENTATIVE) _ | 


Fall 1990 December 7, 8, & 9, 1990 


POOL HOURS 
Monday - Friday ** 6:45am - 8:00am i 
11:00am - 1:00pm .- ; 
4:30pm - 7:30pm i 
1:00pm - 3:30pm i 


Saturday _ 
. 1:00pm - 6:30pm i 


Sunday 
ee begins in October 


ACTIVITES 


TENNIS 
FLAG FOOTBALL 
SAND VOLLEYBALL 


[e 


REGISTRATION: Milo Bail Student Center 
Monday, Sep. 10, 9am - lpm 
*& 4om - 7pm 
Tuesday, Sep. ie 9am - 2pm 
Wednesday, Sep. 12, 9am - 11:30am 
Leagues begin the week of September 16th. 
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‘ts bigger, faster and stronger. 

No, it’s not Olympics. It’s the University Library’s new system of 
integrated library automation. 

The “GENESYS” system, which was installed in January, offers every 
bit of information that the card catalogue does — and then some, according 
to Library Directoy Robert Runyon. 

“It’s the fact that you can go to a keyboard and have.a whole library at 
your fingertips,” Runyon said. 

Gregory Robinson, chairman of library circulation, said the GENESYS 
system combines book ordering, circulation, cataloging and the ability to 
display card catalogue information, all on one computer system. 

In other words, this system can do just about everything in the library. 

Robinson said that by using the system, astudentor facultymembercan_. 
find out in seconds if a book has been checked out. 

In addition, the computer offers the advantage of allowing staff and 
students alike to tap into the library system at University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln and in other college from Maine to Oregon, Robinson said. 

Besides serving as an electronic card catalogue, GENESYS may cut 
down the time of library research. 

Runyon said any information about a book — even if the spelling is 
entered into the computer incorrectly — can result in a successful book 


LONG OVERDUE 


COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 
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elepathic scientists at UNO? 

_  Notexactly, but the Remote Sensory Applications 
Lab (RSAL), located in Room 290 of the Durham 
Science Center, does allow researchers to study an 
area without actually being there, according to Roger 
Hubbard, a program analystin Campus Computing. 

“We look over an area of ground with some kind of 
sensor, mounted either ona satellite or on a plane or 
helicopter,” Hubbard said. be , 

The remote-sensing industry began in 1972 with 
the launching of the LANDSAT satellite, according 
to Hubbard. LANDSAT, which orbits 500 miles above 

' the earth, has a number of sensors that can take 
images of the ground beneath it. Par 

Hubbard said remote sensing has a number of 
differerit applications. 

_ *Youcan study urban growth patterns, determine 
soil loss or determine land use that will lead to soil 
loss,” Hubbard said. “If you can get an image or a 
picture of an area, that may help with your studies.” 

One example of remote-sensing applications hangs 
in the RSAL room. Above one computers hangs an 
image with a number of red and blue patches. The 
image, Hubbard said, is of crop land scanned by 
infrared light. In that scan, crops are shown as red 
and bare soil is registered as blue. __ 

Currently, RSAL is doing studies of Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

“We haveacooperative agreement with Dartmouth 
University and Charles University in Prague,” 
Hubbard said. “We are hoping to study some of the 
environmental things happening in Czechoslova- 

- kia.” 

But remote sensing, Hubbard said, is not the only 
activity that occurs in RSAL. 

Besides making maps, Hubbard said, comparison 
of older and newer data is often the subject of study 

“in RSAL. 6 = om a 

“We don’t have this year’s (data),” he said. “Our 
data is from 1985. You get data from 1985 and from 
this year and compare the differences.” 

Hubbard said RSAL also worked for the 1990 
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Tne GENESYS system consolidates many library tasks. 


space 
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CATCHING RAYS 


-FILE PHOTO 


The Remote Sensing Applications Lab interprets satellite data. 


Census. 

“We don’t have the numbers yet, but in a year or 
so they will finally decide how many people live in 
each district.” Hubbard said, “Then we will be able to 
make a map showing how many people live in each 
district, along with demographic breakdowns.” 

According to Hubbard, the massive amount of 
data generated by remote sensing makes interpreta- 
tion of the data difficult. 


“Sometimes the correctness of the data depends 


on what you are looking at,” he said. “There are so ' 


many different things that enter into it.” 
Hubbard said deciding which pieces of informa- 


search. 
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tion to focus on can be difficult: ghey Sees 
“Our final product may be the input to someone — 
else’s data,” Hubbard said. “It is a real mess trying 
to decide what is the rea) stuff because it is going to 
be looked at by someone else and decided on again.” 
Hubbard said RSAL should see an increasing 


- number of applications for remote-sensory technol- 


ogy in the future. | ; 
“There are lots of things you can do with this 

data,” he said. “Urban planners, agricultural plan- 

ners, all sorts of folks can use this type of data.” 
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“You never get a dead end. You always get some information back that 
will help you know what to do next,” Runyon said. Students and staff, with 
the proper computer hookup, can perform library searches from their own 
homes, Runyon added. 

Runyon said about two-thirds of the former card catalogue system has 
been entered into GENESYS. The new system will become fully operational 
by year’s end, he said. ‘ 


Runyon added that between the Lincoln and Omaha campuses, the 


$30,000. 
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switch to library automation came at a combined $1.8 million. The annual 
maintenance on the computeritself, Runyon said, will come to $25,000, and 


Earn 1 to 3 hours of academic credit 
Receive discounts up to 50% on trios and rentals! 


OUTDOOR LEADERSHIP CLASS 


Learn survival basics for the outdoors, 


How to register: 
or no credit, register through the Outdoor Venture Center (OVC) at 
§54-2258 or Ghteug Dr. Steve Guthrie at 554-3222. 
For credit, first register through Dr. Guthrie (654-3222), or Dr. Buchanan 
(554-2670), then register through open registration for RLS A970, 


Cast: 
Early registration $55 UNO/$75 GP ($5 late fee atter Aug. 24) 


BEGINNING ROCK CLIMBING CLASS 


First time offered! It's a great refresher course. A classroom session 
will be held Tuesday, pee 1 at 7 pm. The first practice session will 
be held on campus In Elmwood Park on Sep. 16 at 10 am until 8 pm. 
ine second session will be at Palisades State Park in South Dakota 
from Friday Sep. 21 until Senin sy Se 


p. 23. 
Pathe tegiatration cast: $33 UNO/$a8 GP ($5 late fee after 9/7). 
Estimated transportation cost: $17. 


NERA PING & BACKPACKING BASICS CLASS 


Emphasis in these classes are *hands-on" learning. 
Contact Campus Recreation to enroll or for further information 
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Services to Students Include: 
Free Examinations by Medical Doctor 
Free First Aid 
Free Over-The-Counter Medications 
Laboratory Analysis 
- Health and Accident Insurance 
Free Crisis Intervention/Counseling and Referrals 


Medical Personnel Available 


Full-Time Registered Nurse 
Part-Time Medical Doctor by Appointment 


Contact Us: 
132 Milo Bail Student Center 
§54-2374 
University of 
| Nebraska 
at Omaha 
A Service of Educational and Student Services. 


The 1990-91 UNO hy, 
Student Health \So 


Insurance 
Plan 


It’s worth considering! 
Extra copies of the booklet 
describing the plan are 

available at the UNO 

Student Health 

Services! 
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YOUR 
BUSINESS 


CAN 
STILL 
BE IN THE 


GATEWAY'S 


BACK-TO- 
SCHOOL 
ISSUE. 


BUT YOU MUST 
RESERVE YOUR 
SPACE TODAY! 


554-2470 


FREE PREGNANCY TESTS 
No appt needed 5001 Leavenworth 
M-T. 6pm-8pm, W.Th.F.S. 10am-1m 
OR Bergan Mercy Hospital, Rm. 309 
T.W.Th., 2-Spm. 
EMERGENCY PREGNANCY 
SERVICE 554-1000 


Pregnant and wondering what to 
do? Explore the protection and 
benefits of adoption which are only 
provided by a licensed agency. No 
fee for our confidential help. Call 451- 
0787. Nebr. Children's Home 


. STUDENTS 
We need you to work for top 
“ companies throughout the Omaha 
area, Choose assignments that fit 
YOUR schedule and interests, ba 
treated with respect and CD Iwill team 

you up with success! 
Upon graduation, you will have gained 
a better understanding of the Omaha 
job opportunities, you will know which 
_ companies fityour business style and 
you will have made invaluable 
business contacts, Networking - that 
is the CDI Advantagel 
IMMEDIATE INSURANCE 
AVAILABLE 
FREE TRAINING 
IBM Personal System/2 
19+ packages 
OFFICE AUTOMATION 
MARKETING 
GENERAL CLERICAL 

Call and take your first step toward 

SUCCESS! 


cD 
Temporary Services, lnc. 
Call for an appointment: 
Omaha: 393-6800 
EOE Not An Agency 
NEVER A FEE 


“ATTENTION:EARN MONEY 
READING BOOKS! $32,000/vear 
income potential. Details. (1) 602- 
838-8885 Ext. Bk-4993. 


Friday & Saturday _ 


Magnum 
Saturday 
Join our Beach Party outside! 


No Cover 
DARTS > PCH» SAND VOXLEVAAL 


By ieee 


INS 


a Bar KGiil 
Tonight. & Tomorrov 


~ GUERILA TH EATER 


© 33rd & Farnam ee 


“ATT 

$11.41¢hour! For application info call 
(1) 602-838-8888, Ext. M-4993, 6am- 
10pm, 7 days.” 


- “ATTENTION: GOVERNMENT 
_ JOBS:'- YOUR AREAI $17,840 -- 


$69,485. ae -838-8885, Ext. 
R-4993," 


Need babysitter, my home 150th & 
Blondo area WTF from 12:30-4:15. 
Nead own transportation, $3-$4 per 
hour, 496-1386 


Experienced babysitter needad for 
2 fun boys, 2 & 5. MWF 11-4 or 12-5, 
soma schedule flexibility. Next to 
UNO, $4-5 hr. Car and references 
required. Non-smoker. Call Margy 


558-0434, 


Need a person for a iawn service 
onweekends M&K Enterprises, 6771 
Charles, 551-9233. Ask for Mike. ° 


Independent Sales Associates to 
service retail businesses inthe Omaha 
area, (Set your own hours.) Call 
between 6 & 8 pm 289-1022. 


SHORT NOTICE SPECIALISTS 
“Typed *Spell-Checked 
*Proofread 
Same day service available 
on first come, first served basis 
SECRETARIAL SUPPORT 

’ SERVICES 
73rd & Pacific, 397-7888. 


EMILY HERMAN * 455-2752 
HERMAN SERVICES . 

Word Processing*Data Base 
Spreadsheet ‘Graphics 


Feeling overwhelmed? 
Up against a deadline? - 
Lousy at typing? 
Barthel’s Secretarial Service 
can help. 345-7995 


WORD PROCESSING 
Term papers *Theses 
High Quality 
Spell Check/Minor Editing 
Aardwolf 457-6767 


PROFESSIONAL 
TYPING SERVICES 
74 & Pacific - 7400 Bldg 
Mon-Fri 8-5:00 & Sat 9-12 
397-0309 
IMPRESS YOUR PROFESSOR 
Laser Quality "Ne Plus Ultra" 
Word Processing $1.75/page 
Pat Merrick 558-1074 
2040 No. 68 street 
Flexible hours-5 min. to UNO 


Word processing of term papers or 
otherreports. $1.00 perdouble spaced 
page, 90th & Maple area. Call Cindy 
at 571-9998, 
QUALITY PAPERS word processed, 
laser printed ’& spell checked. Assist 
Business Services, 1712 N. 120 St, 
493-6694, 
Typing - $1.00 per page 
Includes Spell-Check 
$5.00 minimum 
Fast - Accurate 
Please call 592-1144 


Roommate needed: Private 
Bedroom, shared bath and living. 
Close to campus. $250 plus utilitias. 
Call Lindy at §53-6177. 


WANTED MATURE WOMANstudent 
or couple for free apartment near 
UNO, in exchange for light duties. 
References required. 554-6788. 
APTS., HOUSES and sleeping rms. 
for rent, roommate lists - call UNO 
Housing Service 554-2383 or stop in 
tha Admin. Office, Milo Bail Student 
Center. 


Sleeping Rooms in Family Home. 

Laundry Fac. TV Room $40 & $50 

week 345-6973 

Apartment for rent 102nd & Center 
_ Basement apartment in nice West 

Omaha home. Private entrance, 

fireplace, partly furnished, utilities 


paid. Available Sept 1. = 6182 
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- EDITOR’S NOTE: 


If you have missed the first nine install- ‘ Baal 
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ments in the Gateway’s summer Fixion 
series, here’s a summary: 


manda C., whose last name 
seemed French and was diffi- 
cultto pronounce, died a lonely, 
middle-aged woman in a small 
Midwestern town called 
Wrighiville. 

When her body was found, 
Amanda was clenching a jelly- 
filled doughnut with a single } 


bite taken from it. Amanda had an obses- ° X 


sion with jelly-filled doughnuts. 
Amanda’s cause of death was reported to 
be heart failure, but Amanda’s Aunt Tho: 


mas, who came to Wrightville toarrange for "\ 
Amanda’s burialtold Mathilde Burke—the | 


local baker who had taken interest in 
Amanda’s death —that shehad died of fear. 


aes LAST IN A 10-PART SERIES 


: CR 
Amanda’s parents had committed sui- yy 


cide a few years before Amanda’s death. 
When Amanda was born, she would not stop 
crying, greatly upsetting her parents. 

After taking her baby to several doctors 
with no success, Amanda’s mother took the 
erying child to visit her Aunt Thomas, who 
was considered an eccentric. 

Aunt Thomas told Amanda’s mother to 
keep a fresh red rose next to Amanda’s bed, 
and then shewould not cry. The old woman’s 
advice proved to be the cure. 


Amanda had moved to Wrightville about , 


10 years before, and she lived above Mrs. 
Red’s garage. She rarely spoke to the towns- 
people, and her death became the town’s 
most talked-about occurrence. 

In her apartment, Sheriff Stripe, who 
was investigating her death, found hun- 
dreds of books and posters of peace symbols 
and peace leaders. He also found a bronzed 
rose in a thin, black vase next to her bed. 

Also in her apartment, Mathilde Burke, 
who had become increasingly obsessed with 
Amanda’s death, found a letter from 
Amanda’s best friend in college, Carol. 
Reading the letter, Mathilde learned 
Amanda had a child, Kala. 

She had become pregnant about 11 years 
before her death. Amanda, who was consid- 


ered a political and social activist, had be- , 
come frustrated with her fight and decided | 


to remove herself fromthe turmoil for awhile 
by moving overseas. 

Shortly after relocating, Amanda decided 
she wanted to be a mother. She put an ad in 
the newspaper soliciting potential fathers. 
Then, she began hanging outat singles bars, 
occasionally having a liaison or two. Nei- 
ther attempt proved successful. 

She then took a job at a retirement home, 
and met Elwood Ashe, an elderly veteran of 
twowars. Amanda was intrigued by Elwood, 
and one late night she seduced him. During 
their lovemaking, however, Elwood died. 
But Amanda did become pregnant from 
their experience, a pregnancy that left her 
constantly ill. And even after Kala was born, 
the “sickness” did not cease. 

After giving birth to her daughter, 
Amanda began to question her decision to 
havea child. She later decided she could not 
inflict herown suffering upon her child, that 
she could not be acaring parent. She wanted 
Kala to grow up a “normal” child, one with 
amotherwhocould express joyand warmth, 
not a mother who was bitter and consumed 
with her own and society’s ills. 

She decided to return to America and 
resume her fight. She also decided to give up 
Kala to an old acquaintance, Carol. But 
after leaving Kala, Amanda became con- 
sumed with the self-inflicted loss of her 
child, no longer having the conviction to 
fight for her principles, the ideals she was 
born to protect.. 

She exiled herself to Wrightville, where 
she knew she would die alone. The bronzed 
rose she kept on her bed stand, the same rose 
she bought for Kala the day she took her 
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home from the hospital, was a constant 
reminder toAmanda that she had sacrificed 
her only child to society. 

Eleven years later, that same child lay 
helpless in a coma. Mathilde, who had trav- 
elled to visit Carol and Kala looking for 
answers to Amanda’s death, had followed 
the child home from school one afternoon. 
Just before.Kala collapsed onto the side- 
walk, she gave Mathilde a wilted red rose 
from her book bag. Before leaving her child 
with Carol, Amanda had requested the 
adoptive mother always keep a fresh red rose 
next to Kala’s bed. 

Sitting next toher bedside, Carol realized 
that Mathilde Burke had brought some- 
thing more than just curiosity with him to 


the small family, That day on the sidewalk, . 


Carol thought, when Mathilde came face-to- 
[ace with Kala, somehow, Kala realized that 


. her mother, her real mother, was dead. 


And now Kala was dying. 

The round, oak-lined room was lit only 
by candles, and their flames created danc- 
ing images on the dark walls. In the center 


of the room stood a sparkling white crib, 
with a tiny white-clothed infant smiling 
softly from inside. 

It was Amanda C. 

She was surrounded by agroupofequally 
joyous men, all wearing clothes from an- 
other time, two centuries old. They crowded 
around her, cooing and tickling her like the 
proud fathers they were —- dignified in 
their mutual creation. 

They were the founders. | 

Suddenly, their creation began to mu- 
tate. Like a changeling, Amanda began to 
take upon other forms, twistedand strange, 
contorted. And finally she took upon her 


‘new form: a large jelly doughnut with a 


single bite taken from it. 

She was no longer their creation. 

In a cloak of black smoke, the scene 
became darkened. The crib and pastry dis- 
appeared. The men vanished. The thick, 
rolling smoke started to fade to a rich, deep 
blue, then to yellow, then to a misty white. 
Through the angelic clouds, Amanda, now 
a grown woman, could be seen. Dressed in 
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black, she held a smal] child, her child. 

It was Kala. 

She twirled mystically around, holding 
Kala close to her heart, and whispering 
softly into her tiny ears, The clouds billowed 
around them, sweeping carelessly through 


‘their bodies. Then, in a bolt of bright light, 


the figures evaporated into the mist. 

And Kala C. awoke. . ; 

Her eyes opened wide to see Aunt Tho- 
mas bending over her, softly touching her 
forehead. The old woman’s eyes were tightly 
shut, and Kala reached to touch her deeply 
lined face. 

Aunt Thomas moved away from the hos- 
pital bed, as Carol rushed to Kala’s side. 
Outside in the hall, Mathilde Burke waited 
patiently for Aunt Thomas to leave Kala’s 
room. Earlier, he had confessed to Carol 
why he was so adamantly committed to 
learning more about Amanda’s death. He 
told her of his nightmares about Amanda, 
and how she seemed to be haunting him. 

Carol sympathized with Mathilde and 
decided to tell him everything she knew 
about Amanda. She told him how she met 
Amanda at an anti-war rally in college, and 
howthey becameclose friends. She described 
how Amanda was a vociferous leader who 
could amaze crowds with her words of 
peaceful enlightenment. 

-“Amanda was consumed by protecting 
humanity from its.own self-destruction,” 
Carol said. “Her battle was forhuman rights, 
rights that were guaranteed.” 

And Carol explained to Mathilde how 
Amanda gave up Kala because she did not 
want her child to suffer as she had suffered, 
to live a life consumed with society’s deterio- 
ration. She told him that Amanda’s Aunt 
Thomas was.coming to see Kala, and that 
maybe he could learn more about Amanda 
from the aged woman. 

’ So he came looking for answers. 

When Aunt Thomas walked slowly from 
Kala’s room, Mathilde cautiously ap- 
proached her. She appeared drained, and as 
Mathilde looked into her gray eyes, he felt 
that she was dying inside. Indeed, a few 
days later, Aunt Thomas passed beyond life. 

But before she died, Aunt Thomas told 
Mathilde about Amanda’s destiny, the prin- 
ciples that she was born to protect. Amanda 
had tried to live her life like others, Aunt 
Thomas said, but she was not like others. 
She was the ideal. 

Amanda tried to fight to restore that 


» same ideal, but Amanda could not refurbish 


something that she, herself, was the para- 
gon of, 

And from the timeshe was born, Amanda 
was crumbling, like a decaying piece of 
paper. 

Aunt Thomas also said Amanda faced 
many temptations in her struggle, glazed- 
over temptings that finally overtook her. 
She told him that it was those same temp- 
tations that eventually defeated her — she 
had finally realized she had completely lost 
her battle. And that realization was the fear 
that killed her. 

But even in death, Amanda would cen- 
tinue to fight. With Kala still alive, there 
was hope for society. Hope for restoration. 
Amanda's child, too, had a destiny. 

“Mathilde left the hospital and returned 
to Wrightville, where everything was “right” 
and the townspeople adhered to the lost 
philosophy of red-and-white stripes, and a 
blue sea with now-dimming stars. 

- He went to the cemetery where Amanda 
was buried. When he found her plot, he saw 
that Aunt Thomas had put up her niece’s 
head stone. 

It was a simple, gray slab of stone. In- 
scribed on it was Amanda’s first initial and 
her last name. 

He read the writing aloud, and then he 
finally understood: 

-*A. Constitution. R.L.P” 


THE BEGINNING OF A 
BEAUTIFUL RELATIONSHIP... 
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@ Visa, Mastercard 


HAMBURGER AT RUNZA 


Buy 1 Quarter Pound Hamburger And Fries 
And Get Another Quarter Pound Hamburger 


FREE } 
"Offer Expires 8-31-90 | 
Offer Good At Runza Hut 

72nd & Farnam Only. 
Coupon mast be presenied at ime of odenng Not vaid | 
wilh other Coupons or specials. Limit | pet person. 
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Success Is ONLY A PHONE CALL AWAY 


Voi could be part of a winning team and make $7.50, hr. 


by att Idelman Telemarketing, Inc. 
delman is a quality sales organization providing marketing 
services for National companies. Idelman can provide 
excellent 9 pclae for college students, homemakers, 
retirees, and second income earners to make additional 
money. 
Not to mention we can offer you: 


m a flexible schedule for evening and weekend hours 
™ paid vacations:and holidays 


So if you possess strong verbal communication and 
listening skills then call: 


393-5610 


Mon.-Fri. 9a.m. - Sp.m. and join the leading telemarketing 
company, Idelman Telemarketing, Inc. 


10ELMAN 


TELEMARKETING 


. WOMEN'S te 


MEDICAL CENTER 
OF NEBRASKA 


4930 "L" Street 
Omaha, NE 68117 


(402) 734-7500 


(800) 877-6337 Jollfree outside NE 


y Testing 
@ Options Counseling 
@ Abortion Precedures 


@ Routine Gyn Care 


EIGHTY-ONE ELEVEN OPTICAL, INC. 


. 8111 DODGE 
(East of Methodist Hospital) 
390-8195 


| 15% STUDENTISCOUNTS 


Other designer frames, including: - 
L.A. WORKS 
CHRISTIAN DIOR 


Oplicians D. Keith Krob, Ray Pawlusiak & Christine M. Tirro 
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ASK ABOUT OUR $100 SIGNING BONUS! 


® $7.50 an hour guaranteed 

@ Earn up to $10 an hour 

@ Set your own schedule around classes 
© Paid professional training 

@ Enhance your communication skills 


124th & Center Rd. 
SAY (below Database Systems 
a in the Westwood Plaza) 
Call for a personal interview. 
and ask for Grant Durham: 


SERENGET| 


My y», 


augebtcd, 
Nit 
Egad! 


i, Was It The Low Prices, 
Bi; Or The Huge Selection? 


aa) Or Was It The Free 


¥: \ ° 
INI® Parking At The Door? 
Relax. When you’re headed to Pickles, there’s no 
reason to fret. 
Yes, our prices are lower. 


And, yes, we have the largest selection of records, 
tapes, and compact discs around. And, well, there 
isa parking space just waiting here for you. 


So unfurrow that brow, already. When it comes to 
music, Pickles is it. 


Pickles 


RECORDS - TAPES - COMPACT DISCS 


EN “30th & Farnam @ 83rd & Dodge 
5 ne 138th & Q (Millard) e 144th & Center 
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